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Volume LIII FEBRUARY, 1938 Number 2 


WIELAND UND DIE LEMGOER 


Unterm 14. Jenner 1773 schreibt Wieland an Johann Georg 
Jacobi: ,,Auch ihm (d. h. Fritz Jacobi) mu ich auf einen 
grofen Brief antworten, worin er unter anderm mir eine Idee von 
den Lemgoer Kunstrichtern giebt. Ich sehe daraus, daf diese 
Leute zu tief unter dem Gesichtskreise gesunder Képfe sind, um zu 
verdienen, daS man von ihnen rede. Orandum est, ut sit mens 
sana.” * Am 18, Februar schrieb dann Fritz Jacobi an Wieland: 
» Meine Revision der Lemgoer Beurtheilung ist, in ihrer Art, 
wenigstens eben so gut gerathen, als meine Revision iiber Herder’s 
Preisschrift. Ich habe Sie mit Sorgfalt ausgearbeitet, wegen der 
unbu&fertigen, trotzigen Vorrede, welche vor dem zweiten Bande 
der sogenannten auserlesenen Bibliothek steht.” Unterm 1. 
Marz dringte Wieland bei Johann Georg Jacobi auf Fritzens 
Abfertigung der Lemgoer;* schlieBlich fiirchtete Wieland aber, 
Fritz Jacobi treibe die Sache zu weit, die Welt vertrage den kaus- 
tischen Ton nicht (Seuffert a. a. O.). Aus diesem Grunde unter- 
blieb wohl schlieBlich die Veréffentlichung im Merkur. In seinem 
Aufsatz “ An die Leser des Merkurs ”* machte Wieland dann die 
Bemerkung: ,,Ich hére, die Verfasser der Litteratur-Artikel in 
einem gewissen Lemgoer Journal sollen sich grosse Hofnung 
machen, da der Merkur ihnen die Ehre erweisen werde, sich mit 


1Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- und Culturgeschichte der ger- 
manischen Volker. II. Ungedruckte Briefe von und an Johann Georg Jacobi, 
hrsg. von Ernst Martin, Strassburg, 1874, S. 63. 

2 Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi’s auserlesener Briefwechsel, Leipzig, 1825, 1, 
110. 

* Seuffert, Prolegomena zu einer Wieland-Ausgabe, V, No. 207, Berlin, 
1909. 

* Teutscher Merkur 1773, 1, 284, im Mirz-Heft; der Band wurde nach 
Mitte April versandfertig. 
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ihnen abzugeben. Alles was ich ihnen darauf sagen kan, ist: daB 
sie sich sehr irren.” 

Grund fiir eine Fehde mit den Lemgoern hatte der Merkur als 
solcher iiberhaupt nicht, denn der erste Band wurde erst nach 
Mitte April versandt, und konnte also den Lemgoern noch nicht 
bekannt sein. 

Wer waren nun die Lemgoer? Ein Brief von Friedrich Clemens 
August Werthes an Wieland, vom 2. Dezember 1773, gibt uns einen 
Fingerzeig: ,, Die Lemgoer héren nicht auf, zu sagen was Sie 
schreiben... .” Wenn Wieland dieses Brekekekoixkoix gestillt 
wissen wolle, glaubt er dem Kénig dieser Frésche Maubillon, den 
er kenne, ein Siegel auf den Mund driicken zu kénnen. _,, Er ist 
das bizarreste Geschépfe, das ich je gesehen habe; von einigen 
Ihrer Werke spricht er mit einer Art von der héchsten Adoration, 
spricht als stiinde er in der unmittelbaren Gegenwart irgend einer 
Gottheit, alle seine Gesichtsziige werden gleichsam in eine heilige 
Bewunderung aufgelé&t ; kimmt er dann auf andere, so schimpft er 
wie ein. Pferdt. Er bekiimmert sich um niemanden, hat in allem 
sehr freye Grundsitze—iibrigens eine asopische Figur in Taschen- 
format.” > Des Werthes Graf . . . laft ihn durch den altesten Sohn 
benachrichtigen, die Lemgoer, “ welche er nur immer bey mir nach 
dem Merkur die Langéhrichten zu nennen beliebt,” hiatten aufs 
neue sehr unerfreuliche Ausfalle auf Wieland getan, und gibt sein 
Misfallen kund, zeigt aber in Miinster die Recensionen mit dem 
boshaftesten Vergniigen herum. Am 20. Dezember 1773 schreibt 
Werthes wieder an Wieland: ,, Nichts iibertrift die Unver- 
schimtheit die sich die Lemgoer erlauben. Der Verfasser des 
armseligen Einfalls wegen der Agathonischen Subscriptionssache, 
daB Sie die Dokumente dazu sollten druken lassen, und die Ori- 
ginale davon irgendwo gerichtlich deponiren . . . Uberhaupt 
verachte ich alle die recensirende Beelze-Buben und Biibchen, ...” 
(ungedruckt, Mitteilung Seufferts). 

Jakob Mauvillon, denn diesen meint Werthes, war 1743 in Leip- 
zig geboren, hatte sich friih den militaérischen Wissenschaften 
gewidmet, und war 1765, als er aus dem Heer austrat, Fahnrich 


®Werthes war zu dieser Zeit Erzieher der beiden Séhne des Grafen 
Philipp Ernst von der Lippe-Alverdissen, die er nach Gottingen begleitete. 
Der Graf war damals Gouverneur von Miinster. Alverdissen liegt weniger 
als zwanzig Kilometer von Lemgo entfernt. 
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beim hannéverischen Ingenieurkorps. Nach kurzem Aufenthalt in 
Leipzig, wo er Jura studieren wollte, wurde er Lehrer am Pida- 
gogium in Ilfeld, 1771 Lehrer der militirischen Wissenschaften am 
Carolinum in Kassel; bei Errichtung eines adeligen Kadettenkorps 
in Kassel wurde er zum Hauptmann desselben ernannt (1778). 
Mauvillons Lebenslauf in der Allgemeinen deutschen Biagraphie 
(xx, 715) berichtet nur: ,, Er trat schon in ganz jungen Jahren 
als Ubersetzer aus dem Franzisischen auf und versuchte sich in 
der nimlichen Zeit auch mit selbstindigen schénwissenschaftlichen 
Arbeiten.” Meusel® gibt mehr Einzelheiten, indem er Mauvillons 
Anteil an dem Casseler Zuschauer (gemeint ist Diesch No. 822), 
sowie Rezensionen in der Lemgoischen Bibliothek, in der Allgem. 
deu. Bibliothek, und in der Allgem. Litteratur-Zeitung erwihnt. 
Hier sind wir auf der Spur des ,, gewissen Lemgoer Journals,” 
dessen Titel Wieland wohl absichtlich verschweigt: es ist die Auser- 
lesene Bibliothek der neuesten deutschen Litteratur, Lemgo in der 
Meyerschen Buchhandlung, wovon in den Jahren 1772-1781 
zwanzig Bande erschienen.’ 

Fritz Jacobis Revision vom Februar 1773, sowie Wielands Be- 
merkung im Marz-Heft des Merkurs kénnen also nur mit dem 
ersten und zweiten Bande der Bibliothek in Verbindung gebracht 
werden. In dem von der Verlagsfirma unterzeichneten Vorbericht 
zum ersten Bande heift es (S. xv): 


Da der Verleger viele der gelehrtesten und angesehensten Minner in 
Deutschland zu Mitarbeitern dieser Schrift erhalten hat, von welchen 


® Lexikon der vom Jahr 1750 bis 1800 verstorbenen Schriftsteller, vr11, 
549-554. 

7Nach Diesch No. 267 vollstiindig auf der Staatsbibliothek in Berlin 
erhalten. Das mir im September 1937 auf der Landesbibliothek in Stutt- 
gart vorliegende Exemplar enthilt nur die Bande 1-10 (1772-1776); die 
Universitit Princeton besitzt die Biinde 1-9. Auf jedes Jahr entfallen zwei 
Bande, die nicht in Hefte eingeteilt sind: der erste Band mu8 spitestens 
im, Juni 1772 erschienen sein, da er in den Frankfurter gelehrten Anzeigen 
vom 7. Juli 1772, in den Géttingischen Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen 
vom 25. Juli, und in den Zrlangischen gelehrten Anmerkungen vom 28. 
Juli 1772 rezensiert wurde. Eine Anzeige des ersten und zweiten Bandes 
steht in Almanach der deutschen Musen auf das Jahr 1778, Leipzig; im 
Jahrgang 1774 des Almanachs werden die Biinde drei und vier der Biblio- 
thek angezeigt. Im allgemeinen ist wohl anzunehmen, da8 jihrlich ein 
Band der Bibliothek zu Ostern, und einer zur Michaelis-Messe erschienen 
sei. 
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jeder sein eignes Fach gehirig besorget, so verbittet er alle Einsendungen 
von Recensionen und Anzeigen. Diese beriihmten Miinner finden zwar 
gegenwiirtig nicht fiir gut sich zu nennen; es kan aber alle Augenblicke 
geschehen, wenn der Nutzen des Publikums hierbey gewint. Eben so 
wenig kennen sich die gelehrten Mitarbeiter unter einander: denn auch 
diese Kentnis wiirde weiter keinen Nutzen haben. Wollen die Gelehrten 
ihre kleinen Schriften, die selten in den Buchliiden zu haben sind, dem 
Verleger tibersenden, damit er selbige einem Recensenten, fiir dessen Fach 
sie gehéren, zur Beurtheilung iiberschicken kénne: so wird er dieses 
Geschiifte mit der grésten Bereitwilligkeit volziehen. Dieses wird auch 
geschehen, wenn Buchhiindler ihre Verlagsartikel ihm iibersenden. Beide 
diirfen aber nicht hoffen und erwarten, daf& wegen dieser Ubersendung, (so 
wie es jetzo die algemeine Mode ist) von diesen Schriften ein anderes 
Urtheil werde gefiillet werden, als es die strengste Warheit verlanget. .. . 


Im alphabetischen Register des ersten Bandes kommen die 
Namen Wieland und Jacobi nicht vor: 8. 101-105 findet sich 
jedoch eine Rezension der (anonym erschienenen) Dialogen des 
Diogenes von Sinope: 


Ein allerliebster kleiner philosophischer Roman von Hrn. Wieland. Zwar 
bleiben andere Werke dieses vortreflichen Dichters, nemlich sein Agathon, 
und seine Musarion iiber dieses erhaben, aber es ist doch allezeit seiner 
wiirdig. Witz, satyrische Laune, feine moralische Philosophie, und sehr 
riihrende Scenen sind hier auf die liebenswiirdigste Art von der Welt 
vereint. Es list sich aber gar kein Auszug von dem Buche machen, und 
wir rathen dem Leser, es selbst vorzunehmen, wir versichern ihn, da es 
ihm gar nicht gereuen kan... . 

Sternens Manier ist also in diesem Buche nachgeahmt, und zwar sicht- 
barlich. Da& sich ein Schriftsteller nach denen, die ihm besonders wohl 
gefallen, bildet, das kan gar nicht getadelt werden, und kan gar nicht 
anders seyn, weil man gemeiniglich das Schreiben von andern durch die 
Lectiire lernt. So haben Cervantes, Fielding, Crebillon den Verfasser des 
Agathon gebildet, und kein Mensch kan ihm deswegen das Lob der 
Originalitiit versagen. Allein, wenn unsre besten Schriftsteller sich tiber 
das, was Neues bei Ausliindern heraus kémt, mit so grofer Begierde 
herwerfen, da& sie sich ganz darin verwandeln; so rechtfertigen und ver- 
mehren sie das Uhertriebne der uns so oft vorgeworfenen Nachahmungs- 
sucht. Es ist zwar wahr, gegenwiirtige Nachahmung ist vortreflich, und 
wegen des Besondern der Erfindung hat sie allezeit viel Originelles. Aber 
Hr. Wieland hat in seinen comischen Erziihlungen, im Agathon, in der 
Musarion, so sehr gezeigt, daB alles in seinen Hiinden Gold wird, wenn er 
es mit Fleis bearbeiten wil, und da& er dies Gold lediglich aus sich selbst 
ziehen kan, daB man es ihm nothwendig etwas verdenken mus, ihn seine 
Talente dazu verwenden zu sehen, Schriftsteller, die allezeit unter ihm 
sind, (denn das ist Sterne gewis, dessen Werke vergehen werden, wenn 
Wielands Meisterstiicke noch das Vergniigen der spiitesten Nachkommen- 
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schaft sind) nachzuahmen. ... Nur die Republik des Diogenes wil uns 
nicht in den Kopf. Wozu dieses unniitze Stiick Politik und moralischer 
Naturkunde des Menschen? Es ist durch und durch eine Chimire. ... 


Eine ausfiihrliche Besprechung der Geschichte des Fraiuleins von 
Sternheim findet sich 8. 202-227 des ersten Bandes. Nur der 
Wieland’schen Vorrede und des darin erteilten Lobes wegen wird 
der Roman weitliuftig untersucht: 


Wir kénnen ohnedies nicht begreifen, wie Freundschaft einen Man wie 
ihn [Wieland] so sehr hat blenden, oder Héflichkeit und Galanterie gegen 
die Damen so weit hat verleiten kénnen, da& er diesem Buche, wenn es 
auch zehnmal von einem Frauenzimmer und von einer Freundin kémt, ein 
solch iibertriebnes Lob beilegt. . . . Denn der Roman selbst verdient die 
Lobspriiche gar nicht, welche ihm beigelegt werden. (S. 204 f.) 


Vor dem zweiten Bande steht eine Vorrede von dreissig Seiten, 
die hauptsichlich zu einer Auseinandersetzung mit den Rezensenten 
des ersten Bandes der Bibliothek dient. Auf diese “ unbuBfertige, 
trotzige Vorrede” hatte Fritz Jacobi in seinem Briefe von 18. 
Februar hingewiesen. Ihm schwebten wohl Stellen vor, wie die 
folgende (S. rx): 


Was sol man aber zu gewissen andern Urtheilen sagen, die man findet. 
In eben angefiihrter Recension ® von unserm Journal, wird demselben der 
zuversichtliche, zudringliche Lehrton vorgeworfen. Eben diesen Vorwurf 
machen ihm noch viel deutlicher die Frankfurter Anzeigen Nr. 64 a. ce. 
Man mus gewis dariiber liicheln. Solten die Herrn nicht erst nachsehn, ob 
sie nicht selbst in diesen Fehler verfallen? Wir wollen nicht sagen, da& 
es der algemeine Ton der Gétting. Gel. Anzeigen ist! Aber unser Re- 
censent, der in seinen scurrilischen Wendungen sich weit von dem gewéhn- 
lichen Ton dieses litteriirischen Blats entfernt, ist in bemeldeten Fehler 
gewis so sehr verfallen als einer. 


Seite 12-14 werden Gedichte von J. G. Jacobi angezeigt (Diis- 
seldorf 1771; Halberstadt 1771) : 


. .. Uns kénnen sie gar nicht gefaller: sie sind alle noch unter den 
MittelmiBigen. Die, so den Titel fiihren: an Aglaje und iiber die 
Wahrheit, sind nichts als ein philosophisch seyn sollendes, unzusam- 
menhingendes, undurchdachtes Gewiische. Die Lieder an Elisen sind 


®° Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen N. Liv. den 7ten Julii 1772; Géttingische 
Anz. von gel. Sachen 89. Stiick den 25. Julii 1772; Erlanger gel. Anmerk. 
xxx. Stiick. Dienstt. den 28. Jul. 1772. Als Nachschrift wird S. xvm- 
xxx der Text dieser Rezensionen, mit Glossen, wieder abgedruckt. 
® nimlich in den Géttingischen Anzeigen von gel. Sachen. 
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schlecht. Nicht sehr viel besser sind die Gedichte ans Publikum, Schépfung 
der ersten Menschen, und die Cantate auf das Geburtsfest des Kénigs. 
Man sage einmahl, welchen Vortheil erhiilt die Nation und die Kunst von 
der Herausgabe solcher Siichelchen? Ja, wenn sie etwas vortrefliches 
bezeichnete, so wiire nichts dagegen einzuwenden; aber sie sind schlecht, 
und es ist eine Schande zu sehen, wie so manche von unsern jetzigen 
Dichtern, wenn sie einigen Ruf erhalten haben, denselben unbarmherzig 
dazu misbrauchen, immer schlechter zu schreiben. . . . Daher vernachliis- 
sigen sich unsre schon vorhandenen guten Dichter und verderben. Aus den 
neuen angehenden aber wird nichts. In dieser Betrachtung haben wir so 
viel von diesen Blittern gesagt, die sonst kaum eine Anzeige verdient 
hiitten. 


Zweifellos war es diese Anzeige, welche Fritz Jacobi in Harnisch 
brachte, und zur Abfassung der schlieBlich doch nicht im Merkur 
verdffentlichten Revision trieb. Hierauf bezieht sich wohl Wielands 
Ausserung im Mirz-Heft 1773 iiber “die Verfasser der Litteratur- 
Artikel in einem gewissen Lemgoer Journal.” Ubrigens hatte dieses 
bis jetzt Wieland selbst nicht angegriffen. Im dritten Bande 
jedoch, der vermutlich im Herbst 1773 erschien, steht S. 134-160 
eine Rezension des Goldnen Spiegels, auf die sich Werthes in dem 
Briefe vom 2. Dezember 1773 wohl bezieht: 


Es ist uns alle Augenblicke bei diesem Buche eingefallen, warum wir 
Menschen doch immer auf einem andern Wege Ruhm suchen, als dem, den 
uns die Natur scheint vorgezeichnet zu haben? Das findet nicht nur bei 
dem bischen Ehre stat, das man sich sucht in dem kleinen Kreise, worinnen 
man lebt, zu erwerben, sondern auch bei dem ausgebreitetern Ruhme, nach 
welchem Schriftsteller ringen. Das deucht uns auch der Fal bei Hrn. 
Wieland zu seyn. Die Natur hat aus ihm einen Dichter gemacht. Er 
studierte Philosophie, die ein Dichter allezeit in einem gewissen Grad 
kennen mus. Er drang in die Geheimnisse derselben aber etwas mehr ein, 
als Dichter sonst zu thun pflegen; mischte seine Kentnisse dariiber in seine 
Gedichte herein, und gab ihnen dadurch einen originellen Stempel, der sie 
dem Kenner derselben angenehm, und dem Ungelehrten lehrreich machte. 
Von der Staffel eines philosophischen Dichters aber bis zu der Staffel eines 
Weltweisen, dessen Kentnisse in diesem Fache Aufmerksamkeit verdienen, 
ist, ohne hier entscheiden zu wollen, zu welchem mehr Geisteskriifte 
gehéren? noch sehr weit. Hr. Wieland hat, ich weis nicht warum, diesen 
letzten Namen seit einiger Zeit zu erwerben gesucht. Die Natur bildete ihn 
zum Dichter, er aber will mit aller Gewalt ein Weltweiser seyn. Ja was 
noch mehr ist, er wirft sich zum Staatsmanne auf... . Daher kan auch 
jemand ein gar feiner Moralist, aber ein sehr jimmerlicher Politiker seyn, 
und von dem Jure publico universali sowol als von der gesetzgebrischen 
Politik und der Staatswirthschaft gar nichts verstehen. Und so scheint 
sichs in der That mit Hrn. W. zu verhalten, wie es sich aus seinen idea- 
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lischen Republiken, womit er das Publikum schon in einem halben Dutzend 
Biicher traktiret hat, und wovon auch beiliufig hier eine angebracht ist; 
und iiberhaupt aus gegenwirtigem ganzen Werke ergiebt. Aber warum wil 
er denn nun sich durchaus als statistischer Philosoph zeigen? Er, der den 
Menschen, wie er gegenwiirtig ist, so vortreflich, auch in der fantastischsten 
Einkleidung schildern, und uns also auf die lehrreichste Art unterrichten 
kan. Er gebe uns doch mehr Romane wie sein Agathon, mehr Gedichte wie 
seine Musarion; er wird dadurch der Stolz Deutschlands seyn. Er kan, 
wenn er wil, unser Ariost werden; die Natur hat ihm einen Theil von dem 
Genie und der Einbildungskraft dieses Dichters gegeben. Warum wil er 
denn nicht in dieser Bahn fortlaufen? Sind wir etwa so sehr reich an 
wahren Gedichten? O gewis nicht. PéSchens haben wir genug; wahrer 
Gedichte aber sehr wenige, und Dichter sind unter uns gewis viel seltner 
als philosophische Képfe. Aber der Grund des Ubels scheint uns tiefer zu 
liegen. Hr. W. wil vermuthlich gerne viel schreiben; denn alle Messen 
kommen neue Werke von ihm heraus. Das geht mit Gedichten, wenn sie 
ein wenig wichtig sind, nicht so leicht an. Und wenn sie auch zehnmal so 
hingeschleudert sind, als seine Grazien und sein Amadis. Denn er mag 
von dem Feilen seiner Gedichte, und von der besondern Absicht, die er 
bei der nachlissig scheinenden Versart dieser beiden Gedichte gehabt, sagen 
was er wil, so hei®t, uns so etwas weis machen wollen, des Publici 
Gutherzigkeit misbrauchen; da zumal die Nachlissigkeit sich durch sonst 
so viele Spuhren in seinen mehresten Gedichten zeigt. Wenn er also auch 
seine Gedichte eben so unfleiBig im Plan und Ausarbeitung, als oben 
benante, verfertigte, so gienge es damit doch nicht so geschwinde, als mit 
einem Roman ohne Verwicklung, und den man mit unreifen moralisch- 
politischen Lehren bis zu vier, und wenn man wil, bis zu hundert Theilen 
anschwellen lassen kan. Und freilich, wenn Hr. Wieland Deutschlands 
Zierde als Dichter seyn wolte, so miiste er auf die Einrichtung des Plans, 
und besonders auf die brillante Ausmahlung jedes Theiles desselben, allen 
Fleis und viel Zeit wenden. Er verschleudert aber die Zeit in Dinge, die 
seinen Ruhm nicht erhalten, geschweige denn ewig festgriinden werden: 
und die Zeit, da die Kraft zu dichten in der That im menschlichen Leben 
ihre Periode hat, ist fiir seinen und fiir Deutschlands Ruhm allezeit 
unwiederbringlich verlohren. 

Wir sagen diese Wahrheiten, nicht um Hrn. W. Ruhm zu schmihlern, 
sondern aus patriotischem Eifer, aus Liebe fiir unser Volk, dem wir doch 
auch einen Rang unter die Dichter habende Nationen wiinschten; ver- 
bunden mit dem wahren Gefiihl von dem grofen Genie, das Hrn. W. 
zugefallen ist. 


Der Rezensent begriindet sodann im Einzelnen seine abfiallige 
Meinung iiber den Goldnen Spiegel, indem er Wieland zum Schlu8 
nochmals den Rat gibt, ,,zu der Poesie zuriicke zu kehren, die ihm 
so vielen wahren Ruhm verspricht, wenn er nur darum arbeiten, 
und Fleis und Miihe anwenden wil.” 
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Im vierten Bande der Bibliothek, vermutlich im Herbst 1773 
verdffentlicht, wird S. 81-85 eine Rezension der Gedanken iiber 
eine alte Aufschrift gegeben, mit dem allgemeinen Urteil (S. 82): 


Seine Gedanken sind unterhaltend fiir den Denker, unpraktikabel in der 
groSen Welt, und schiidlich fiir den Jiingling, ob er gleich dem erstern 
nichts neues, der groBen Welt etwas paradoxes, und dem letztern seine 
Lieblingsbegriffe vortriigt. Wir wollen dies Urtheil rechtfertigen, indem 
wir es noch mehr zu erliiutern bedacht sind. 


Der erste Band des Merkurs wird S. 204-213 besprochen: 


Man bekomt manchmahl einen Einfal, eine Lust, irgend eine Sache 
auszufiihren, die in andern Zeiten oder Gegenden sehr beliebt oder 
niitzlich gewesen ist: man siehet, sie wiire es auch anjetzt. Allein man 
bedenket entweder seine Krifte nicht, oder man wil sich nicht die Zeit 
und die Miihe nehmen, die dazu gehérte, den Einfal in dem Grad der 
Volkommenheit auszufiihren, mit dem er die Wirkung, die man vor Augen 
gehabt hatte, hervorbringen wiirde. Hiedurch mislingt denn der Ver- 
such: die ganze Sache geriith ins Stecken und verfiilt, und der Urheber 
derselben, anstat sich Lob und Ehre zu erwerben,:zieht sich den Spot und 
die Miszufriedenheit des in seinen Erwartungen getiiuschten Publikums zu. 
So scheint es gerade mit diesem Werke gegangen zu seyn, und dasselbe wird 
ganz gewis das besagte Schicksal haben, wofern es sich nicht ganz und gar 
iindert. In der That, man kan sich kaum vorstellen, wie himmelweit unter 
der Erwartung dieser erste Band des Merkurs gerathen ist. Nicht nur ist 
er nicht das, was man von einem Wieland hofte, sondern man miiste ihn 
schlecht nennen, wenn auch der Herausgeber ein viel weniger beriihmter 
Man wiire. Wir diirfen nur eine blofe Anzeige der in diesem Theile 
enthaltenen Sachen hersetzen, um unser Urtheil alsbald zu beweisen. Sie 
wird die Lilfertigkeit, den Mangel an gehériger Vorsicht, um dem Publi- 
kum etwas seiner Aufmerksamkeit wiirdiges zu liefern; oder (hat diese 
nicht gefehlt, und das wiire noch schlimmer,) das giinzliche Unvermégen 
dazu deutlich an den Tag legen. Nach einer Vorrede, die eine Nachricht 
von dem, was man im Merkur suchen und finden sol, enthiilt, folgen gleich 
einige fliichtige poetische Stiicke, 7 an der Zahl. Sie sind ganz mittel- 
mifig, wie es der Herausgeber, in einem dazu gehérigen Epilog, selbst 
gestehen mus. Er ermahnet zwar, sie ja nicht zu dem Maasstab dessen, 
was der Merkur in diesem Fache liefern wird, zu nehmen. Allein wie kan 
man hoffen, da& ihrer bessere kommen werden, da in den beiden folgenden 
Stiicken nicht ein einziges, weder gutes, noch schlechtes zu finden ist? 
Nach diesem findet man Briefe von Hrn Wieland an einen seiner Freunde, 
die die Beurtheilung seiner Alceste enthalten. Es ist in den Briefen 
verschiedenes wahres und gutes; allein wer sucht, wer verlangt das im 
Merkur? Die wenigsten Leser desselben werden daran Geschmack finden. 
Wir riigen nicht, da& Hr. Wieland von seiner Oper mit viel zu vieler 
Selbstzufriedenheit spricht; da er einmahl iiber das andre Arien aus 
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derselben ohne alles Bedenken schén nent. Dies ist eine Nebensache. Die 
Hauptsache ist, da& eine solche recensionsmafige Zergliederung derselben in 
den Merkur gar nicht gehért. Ja wenn er iiber die Oper tiberhaupt etwas 
neues, etwas lehrreiches gesagt hiitte, das den Geschmack der Leser hierin- 
nen gebildet hiitte, so gieng es noch an: aber die Vergleichung seiner 
Alceste, mit der Alceste des Euripides, ist seinen Lesern, davon die 
wenigsten vom Euripides etwas wissen, gewis nicht interessant. Ubrigens 
nehmen diese Briefe einen ansehnlichen Platz in diesem Bande ein, namlich 
56 Seiten und also ein wenig mehr als den 5ten Theil desselben, die 
Vorrede mit gerechnet. Ferner enthilt der Merkur eine Erziihlung des 
Hrn. Jacobi; Charmides und Theona, oder die sitliche Grazie; wovon die 3 
Stiicke das lte und einen Theil des 2ten Buchs liefern. Was noch aus 
der Erziihlung werden wird, wissen wir nicht, und vielleicht weis es Hr. 
Jacobi selbst noch nicht recht. Das was wir aber davon vor uns haben, ist 
gewis alles, was man sich nur geziertes, unzusammenhangendes, langweiliges 
denken kan. Es ist gar nicht der Miihe werth sich dabei aufzuhalten; und 
wir behaupten, daf& kein Mensch wissen kan, was Hr. Jacobi damit haben 


In ahnlichem Tone werden andere Beitrige im ersten Bande des 
Merkurs besprochen; von der Rezension des Pariser Almanach des 
Muses (Merkur 1, 84-96) meint der Lemgoer (S. 206 f.) : 


Wozu denn aber auch die ganze Rezension? Ohnmasgeblich kénte Hr. 
Wieland den ganzen Pariser Musenalmanach im Merkur abdrucken lassen; 
da fiillete er seine Bogenzahl noch geschwinder und bequemer: denn wenn 
es einigermafen weitliiuftig gedruckt wiirde, so kénte ein Band damit 
angefiilt werden; und die ganzen Unkosten, um sich die Materialien 
anzuschaffen, beliefen sich ungefehr auf 1 Gulden oder einen kleinen 
Thaler... . 


Sodann nimmt der Referent Anstof an Wielands Behauptung in 
der Vorrede zum Merkur (S. x1mf.), da& die gelehrte Republik 
in Deutschland seit einiger Zeit die Gestalt einer im Tumult 
entstandnen Demokratie gewonnen habe, und daf anmafliche 
Demagogen versuchten, die gelehrte Republik in Verwirrung zu 
setzen, und die Verfassung dieses Staats, der seiner Natur nach 
Aristokratisch seyn miisse, ganzlich umzukehren. Die ganze Stelle 
wird wortlich aus dem Merkur abgedruckt (Bibliothek S. 210), 
mit Glossen itiber Wielands lacherlichen Higendiinkel da8 sein 
Oberrevisionsgericht auf die Verfasser der Bibliothek Wirkung 
haben wiirde. Darauf wird Wielands Anspielung auf die Verfasser 
der Litteraturartikel in einem gewissen Lemgoischen Journal 
abgedruckt, mit der Bemerkung (S. 212): 
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Woher Hr. Wieland diese Nachricht hat, weis ich nicht; es ist schwerlich 
zu glauben, da& sie gegriindet sey, da alle Mitarbeiter an diesem Journal 
unbekant sind: und von den Hofnungen unbekanter Leute kan man nichts 
wissen. Mich, der ich auch die Ehre habe, darunter zu gehéren, kan das 
nicht angehn; denn ich weis gewis, daf ich vom Merkur, bis er ans Licht 
kam, mit keiner lebendigen Sele gesprochen habe. Solte dies wol nicht ein 
kleiner Schlag des Gewissens bei Hrn. W. seyn, daf er sich vorgenommen 
hatte, mit uns ganz besonders ein Wértchen zu reden, aber nichts recht 
gutes aufzubringen wuste, und also lieber ein air dédaigneuw annahm?.. . 


SchlieBlich enthalt der vierte Band der Bibliothek auf S. 625- 
644 eine Rezension der neuen Agathon-Ausgabe, auf die Werthes 
im Briefe vom 20. Dezember anspielt; kleinere Fehler werden 
gezeigt, und der neu hinzukommende Schluf der Geschichte der 
Danae wird nicht gebilligt——im Ganzen wird der Roman jedoch 
sehr gelobt, und dem Fieldingschen Tom Jones an die Seite gesetzt. 
Am Schlug (S. 643 f.) wird die Subscription auf diese Ausgabe 
beriihrt : 


Man erwartet vielleicht, da& wir von dem, was die Subscription zu 
diesem Buche betrift, reden werden, da viele Interessenten nicht ohne 
Recht klagen, man habe die ihnen gethane Versprechungen gar nicht erfiilt. 
Die Sache ist freilich nicht hiibsch, und Hr. W. hat sich deswegen zu 
rechtfertigen gesuchet. Wil er das im Ernste thun, (und wenn er es 
thut, so hat er Recht, denn die Sache bringt eben keine Ehre,) so ist nur 
ein Weg dazu vorhanden. Er lasse die Dokumente zu der Geschichte der 
Subscriptionssache, die er zu haben versichert, und die, wie er sagt, seine 
volkommenste Rechtfertigung enthalten, auf seine Kosten drucken, und 
schicke sie an seine Subscribenten, stat der versprochenen Dialogen des 
Archytas, und der Priifung des Systems des Hippias, die sie im Merkur 
doch lesen, und sich ohne das werden anschaffen wollen. Die Herausgebung 
dieser Dokumente wird eine hinliingliche Genugthuung fiir die Subscriben- 
ten seyn, die, ohne gerade das Geld zu bedauren, sich fiir beleidigt halten 
kénnen, da man sie hintergangen hat, und die auch Hrn. W. die Satis- 
faktion nicht abschlagen kénnen, seine Rechtfertigungsdokumente anzuneh- 
men. Er deponire dabei die Originale an einem Ort gerichtlich, und mache 
denselben zu gleicher Zeit bekant. Dies ist der einzige Weg, diesen Fleck 
ganz rein zu waschen, denn durch solche Manifeste, wie das vorige, gelingt 
es ihm in den Augen streng denkender Leute wahrhaftig nicht. Doch 
dies geschehe oder geschehe nicht, so kénnen sich die Subscribenten mit 
dem Gedanken beruhigen lassen, daf ihr Geld eine Belohnung des Schrift- 
stellers gewesen, fiir das schéne Werk, womit er die Nation beschenkt hat. 
Eine Belohnung, die er wol verdient, und die ihm die Nation hiitte ertheilen 
sollen, wenn auch keiner ein einziges Exemplar dafiir erhalten hiitte. ... 


Auf die iibrigen Rezensionen Wielandscher Werke in der Biblto- 
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thek kénnen wir hier nicht naéher eingehen: im vierten Bande, 8. 
489-491, steht eine Besprechung der Alceste; im fiinften Bande, 
1774, werden S. 545-553 der zweite und dritte Band des Merkurs 
1773 angezeigt; im siebenten Bande, 1775, steht S. 25-36 eine 
Anzeige des fiinften und sechsten Bandes des Merkurs, 1774, und 
S. 478-480 eine ihnliche des siebenten Bandes; der achte Band der 
Bibliothek, 1775, bringt 8. 399-403 eine Anzeige des ersten Bandes 
des Merkurs 1775. Alle diese Rezensionen sind in demselben Tone 
gehalten, wie die erste, nur selten findet ein Band des Merkurs 
Gnade in den Augen des Lemgoer Kunstrichters. 

Erst im Jahre 1777 ergriff Wieland die Gelegenheit, sich, wo 
nicht an der Auserlesenen Bibliothek, so doch an dem Haupt der 
Lemgoer zu rachen: im Novemberheft des Merkurs steht S. 145- 
173 ein Aufsatz mit dem Titel: ,, Uber Herrn Mauvillons ange- 
fangne Ubersetzung des Orlando Furioso.” Dazu steht als FuB- 
note die Bemerkung: ,, welche unter dem Titel: Ludwig Ariost’s, 
von den Italianern der Géottliche genannt, wiithender Roland, ins 
Deutsche iibersetzt von Herrn Mauvillon. Lemgo 1777. die ersten 
zwolf Gesdinge, schon vor einigen Monaten ans Licht getreten.” 1° 

Im Merkur handelt es sich um keine Besprechung im gewohn- 
lichen Sinne,’t sondern um eine offene und absichtliche Ver- 
héhnung Mauvillons: 


Herr Mauvillon entschlo& sich, den Ariost zu tibersetzen, als er hérte, 
da& die Meyerische Buchhandlung eine Uhbersetzung davon veranstalten 
wollte; weil er befiirchtete, wie er in der Vorrede sagt, da& ihn nicht leicht 
ein andrer so gut tibersetzen wiirde als er selbst. Er versichert, da& Er, 
ausserdem da& er vollkommen Italienisch verstehe und wisse was Verse 
seyen, in der erstaunlichen Sachkenntni& mit dem Ariost ungemein viel 
Ahnlichkeit habe; bis auf die Kleinigkeit (wie er zu bescheiden davon 
spricht) daB er in seiner Jugend Leibesiibungen getrieben: zeigt dann 
ausfiihrlich, mit wichtigen Fingerzeigen fiir unsre Dichter, daB man 


2° Die Mauvillon’sche Ubhersetzung wurde in der Allgemeinen deutschen 
Bibliothek rezensiert (Anhang zum 25.-36. Bande, 5. Abt. S. 2990 ff.). Hier 
lautet der Titel: ,,L. Ariosto’s, von den Italiiinern der Géttliche genannt, 
wiithender Roland. Ein Heldengedicht in 46 Gesingen, ins Deutsche 
iibersetzt, (von J. Mauvillon.) Lemgo, bey Meyer, 1. Band, 1777. 18 Bog. 
u. B. 1 Alph. 12 Bog. m1. B. 2 Alph, 5 Bog. 1v. B. 1778. 3 Alph. 3 Bog. gr. 8.” 
Ich habe das sehr seltene Werk, von welchem der Preussische Gesammt- 
katalog nur Ein vollstiindiges Exemplar nachweist, nicht eingesehen. 

11. Unter der Rubrik Kritische Anzeigen werden auf S. 179-187 sechs 
Biicher besprochen. 
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ausserordentlich stark in der Naturgeschichte, Geographie, Mathematik, 
im Fechten und Tanzen, Kriegs- und Seewesen, und den meisten andern 
Wissenschaften seyn miisse, um den wiithenden Roland nur gleichsam in 
Kupfer zu stechen; und lift sich endlich aus, da& Ariost immer sein 
Liebling gewesen. 

Ariost war immer auch unser Freund. Und es freut uns in der That, da6b 
Herr Mauvillon es unternommen, uns denselben in seiner ganzen Pracht 
und Schénheit zu liefern. Er ist an manchen Orten dunkel, besonders 
gegen das Ende. Und es freut uns noch mehr, da& Herr M. betheuert, 
da& er, iuBerst wahrscheinlich, keinen einzigen Fehler begangen; ob wir 
gleich ein halb Dutzend NachliiBigkeiten, und verschiedene Lesarten, die 
nun freylich keine offenbare Druckfehler seyn diirfen, bey einer sonst 
treflichen Ubersetzung fiir eine solche Kleinigkeit achten, da& gewi& keiner, 
der nicht ein Narr ist, dariiber viel Wesens macht. Aber desto besser! 
desto besser! 

Mit einem Worte, da wir nicht néthig haben, bey Herrn M. Verdienst 
uns so in Bescheidenheit zu halten, als er: wir haben hier zwélf Gesiinge 
Meisterstiick, wobey der Ubersetzer, noch mehr als der Autor, sich in seinem 
vollen Lichte zeigt. 

Es wiire nicht wohl méglich, alle die Stellen anzufiihren, die man durch- 
gehends bisher véllig falsch und unrecht verstanden, und wovon man in 
diesem Commentarius perpetuus, wie Herr M. mit Recht noch seine 
Ubersetzung nennt, die scharfsinnigsten Auslegungen findet: geschweige 
die Menge von Schénheiten, die dadurch unsrer Sprache zu Theil geworden; 
welche Herr M. (wie Freund und Feind einmiithiglich bekennt) in héchster 
Vollkommenheit inne hat: wer wollte die Sterne am Himmel zihlen, und die 
Blumen in Arkadien! Wir kénnen, in Betracht des Ganzen, nur wenige 
ausheben, und zwar nur solche, die sich ausser dem Zusammenhang leicht 
verstehen lassen. Jedoch leben wir der Hofnung, aus der Klaue den 
Léwen! Bey den meisten werden wir ohne Hehl gestehn, da& wir selbst 
sie vorher ganz anders verstanden, ehe uns Herr M. mit seiner Klarheit 
zu Hiilfe gekommen; und nur zuweilen das Wie und Warum beyfiigen, 
damit dieser und jener bey iihnlichen Fillen auf seiner Hut sey. 


Nach diesen allgemeinen Bemerkungen werden etliche fiinf und 
zwanzig Stellen ausgewahlt, und in demselben sarkastischen Tone 
besprochen. Am Schlu8 kommen wieder allgemeinere Bemer- 
kungen und persdnliche Hiebe (S. 170): 


SchlieBlich kénnen wir nicht umhin, noch anzumerken, da& es sehr wohl 
gethan sey, sich beyzeiten aufs Kritisieren zu legen, und wo méglich schon 
in seinen Studentenjahren. Man erlangt dadurch eine Fertigkeit, in jeder 
Wissenschaft, sie sey auch noch so schwer und erfordre auch noch so viel 
eigene Erfahrung, sich geschickt zu stellen, und wenn man auch nicht die 
ersten Anfangsgriinde davon verstehen sollte, vielweniger sie in Austibung 
zu bringen wiifte: und giebt sich mit der Zeit fiir einen alten Werksver- 
stiindigen aus: glaubt endlich selbst, da& man es sey, wenn sich zum Gliick 
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kein guter Kopf mit einem abgegeben; und nimmt dann einen Ton an und 
ein Wesen, wie ein wahrer Grofsultan, und spricht von Musen und Kiinst- 
lern, wie die Ottomannische Pforte von Verschnittnen und Weibern. 

Eben dadurch ist unser gelehrter Freund Herr Mauvillon auf einmal wie 
der Donner und ein abgedriickter Pfeil zum Dichter geworden. . . . 

Nachdem er einige Jahre lang in seiner auserlesenen Bibliothek mit der 
Wage in der Hand und toruo ore und verbundnen Augen da gesessen, und 
gewogen und gewogen, und alle unsere Dichter zu leicht befunden, alles 
kurz und klein geheifen, und (um Alles zu sagen) sogar iiber den Genius, 
der Gétzen von Berlichingen und Werthers Leiden schuf, die Sentenz 
ausgesprochen: da er kein Ganzes zu machen verstehe; und Leibnitzen 
einen schlechten Philosophen gescholten, der in seinen Schriften wenigstens 
unverdaute Siitze von sich gegeben. 

Er wiird’ es gewif nicht so weit gebracht haben, wenn er nicht so lange 
Kunstrichter von Lemgo gewesen wiire!—Zu welcher riithmlichen Stelle wir 
ihm denn noch fernerhin gute Lungen und Spektatoren wiinschen. 


Hierauf folgt (S. 172) ein Zusatz von fremder Hand. 


Der Recensent hat den Uhersetzer ein wenig zu viel gelobt, weil er 
vermuthlich die commentarios perpetuos im Franzésischen iiber den Ariost 
nicht gelesen. Verschiedene der wichtigsten Schénheiten, die er ihm 
zuschreibt, befinden sich augenscheinlich darinn von Wort zu Wort, als 
zum Exempel: Les monts Riphées bien au dela des mers glaciales; der 
Donner und der abgedriickte Pfeil: wne fleche est moins porompte: la 
foudre méme tombe du ciel avec moins de rapidité, welches zwar der 
Teutsche durch die Stellung sich einigermafen eigen gemacht;—allein 
und unbewafnet: seul et sans armes; die mit schénen Bauzierrathen ge- 
schmiickten Siiulen: des colonnes d’une belle architecture, welches nur der 
Teutsche ein wenig verschénert, wie es bey guten Képfen nicht anders 
hergeht; und den vaste Univers, den der Phébus bey ihm durchwandert, 
der andern nicht zu gedenken, die der Recensent nicht angefiihrt. 

Indessen muf man doch gerecht seyn; was man dem Herrn M. auf der 
einen Seite genommen, muf man ihm auf der andern wieder zuertheilen. 
Manche midchten es, ohngeachtet seiner grofen Bescheidenheit, ihm doch als 
eine kleine Eitelkeit auslegen, da& er bey einem so schweren Autor als 
Ariost, von dem selbst die gelehrtesten Italiener bekennen, da& er an 
verschiedenen Orten dunkel ist, versichert, da&B ihm gewif keiner so leicht 
einen Fehler zeigen wiirde. Der Vorbericht zu dem leztern Commentarius 
perpetuus im Franzésischen tiber den Ariost sagt das nehmliche; ohne 
Mauvillonische Bescheidenheit. 

tbrigens hat der ttbersetzer sehr wohl gethan, sich mehr an diesen Kom- 
mentar, als den Text zu halten: er ist verstiindlicher geworden. Und dann 
iibersetzt sich’s auch leichter aus Prosa in Prosa, als in Prosa aus Versen, 
und’s geht hurtiger von Flecke: zumahl wenns einem so erge gedruckt 
wird. 


Verfasser des Aufsatzes tiber Mauvillon ist Wilhelm Heinse, der 
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seit 1774 in Diisseldorf lebte, wohin ihn J. G. Jacobi als Mitarbeiter 
und Mitherausgeber der eben zu griindenden Iris gezogen hatte. 
Unterm 18. Jenner 1778 schreibt Heinse an Gleim iiber Wieland: 


Und ists Ebbe bey ihm, so schreibt er, wie zum Exempel noch in seinem 
letztern Briefe an Fritzen [Jacobi] aus Weimar: “Sage Heinsen, da seine 
Mauvillonade durchgiingig fiir ein Meisterstiick passiert vom feinsten 
Persiflage. Wenigstens in der Welt, wo ich Athem hohle. Und das ist sie 
auch. Wir freuen uns, ein neues Talent an ihm zu entdecken, das er ja 
nicht vergraben soll. Ich hoffe, es soll dadurch ein Schrecken unter die 
Pursche gerathen: denn der ist nun todt und begraben.” *# 


Der Aufsatz steht auch in Heinses Werken,’* aber ohne den 
Zusatz von fremder Hand. In der oben (Anm. 10) angefiihrten 
Mauvillon-Rezension der Allgem. deutschen Bibliothek wird nicht 
nur Heinse als Verfasser der Mauvillonade im Merkur genannt, 
sondern es werden auch die Griinde angegeben, weshalb Heinse so 
ergrimmt auf Mauvillon war: 


Herr Mauvillon versichert in seinen heftigen Vorreden, aufer seiner 
enthusiastischen und wirklich zu weit getriebnen Liebe zu dem italianischen 
Dichter, noch, da& er sich nie zu dessen Ubersetzer wiirde angegeben haben, 
wenn nicht Heinse eine Ubersetzung davon angekiindigt hiitte. Blo&B um 
den abzuhalten, entschlo& er sich, damit sein Lieblingsdichter nicht schlecht 
erschien. Denn er beweift durch manche Stellen, da& H. des Italiiinischen 
nicht sehr kundig ist—wie auch wahr ist. Dagegen hat H. im d. Merkur 
durch manche Stellen bewiesen, da&B auch M. des Italiiinischen nicht sehr 
kundig ist—wie nicht minder wahr ist... . 


Von wem der Zusatz von fremder Hand ist, laBt sich schwerlich 
bestimmen: als Herausgeber des Merkurs hat Wieland wiederholt 
solche Zusiitze geliefert, aber stets mit der Angabe: Zusatz des 
Herausgebers. Wieland kommt also kaum in Betracht. Seuffert 
mochte auf Fritz Jacobi raten (briefliche Mitteilung): dies wird 
um so wahrscheinlicher, da Fritz Jacobi zu dieser Zeit den Verkehr 
zwischen Heinse und Wieland vermittelte. 

W. KURRELMEYER. 


12“ Briefwechsel zwischen Gleim und Heinse,” hrsg. von K. Schiiddekopf, 
Zweite Hilfte, 1895, S. 66 (Quellenschriften zur neueren deutschen Litera- 
tur- und Geistesgeschichte, Hrsg. von A. Leitzmann. Bd. Iv.) 

**W. Heinse, Simmtliche Werke, hrsg. von C. Schiiddekopf, Leipzig, 
1906, m1, 513-533. 
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DRAYTON’S LAPIDARIES ? 


As long as the Aristotelian physics remained the basis of Renais- 
sance scientific thinking, the mediaeval lapidary retained its place 
in the imagination of men of letters. Many of the more obscure 
lapidaries were probably to be had in manuscript, and the impor- 
tant lapidaries of Marbodus and Albertus Magnus were frequently 
reprinted. The great encyclopaediae of Pliny, St. Isidore, Rabanus 
Maurus, and St. Hildegard all contained lapidaries and were 
available. The newer encyclopaediae like Batman upon Bartho- 
lomew and the Hortus Sanitatis ascribed to Juan de Cuba devoted 
large sections to this fascinating subject. In addition to these 
works were the more contemporary lapidaries like Leonardus’ 
Speculum, Ruet’s De Gemmis, Cardan’s De Subtilitate, the pseudo- 
Mandeville’s Le Lapidaire, Boodt’s Gemmarum et Lapidum His- 
toria, and Dolce’s Trattato della Gemme. Finally, one finds short 
lapidaries in a variety of places like Scribonius’ Rerum Natur- 
alium, Bodin’s Universae Naturae Theatrum, and Porta’s Magiae 
Naturalis. All of these works are compiled in the tradition; how- 
ever, in the treatises of Dolce and Boodt one finds a slight scientific 
skepticism coupled with a suggestion of seventeenth-century 
rationalism. 

Occasional references to the powers of precious stones appear in 
Elizabethan letters. Greene, Nashe, Shakespeare, Jonson, Spenser, 
and others are aware that one wears precious stones for their occult 
powers as well as for their beauty. It is interesting however, to 
find in “The Ninth Nimphall” of Drayton’s Muses Elizium 
(1630) the most extended section on the influence of jewels in 
Elizabethan literature. In the course of this passage * Drayton 
refers to twenty-one stones; to nineteen gems some power or 
quality is ascribed; to two, the pearl and topaz, no special influ- 
ence is attributed. Now all of the minute description and all of 
the odd material incorporated in these lines may have been common 
knowledge, but the sheer detail of the verse suggests an open 
textbook. 

Of all the lapidaries available to him Drayton seems to have 


1The material for this note was gathered while the author was a fellow 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
2The Works (J. W. Hebel, Oxford, 1933), 11, 319-320. 
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used Boodt’s work most frequently. This seems not unusual. The 
Gemmarum et Lapidum Historia was published first at Hanover 
in 1609 and it was frequently re-issued; one of these re-editions 
appeared a few years before the publication of the Muses Eliziwm 
and Drayton might be expected to use the most up-to-date book. 
Drayton’s use of Boodt is established by his account of the Onyx, 
which could derive alone from the Gemmarum. Drayton writes: 


The Onix from the Ancients brought, 
Of wondrous Estimation, 


which corresponds to Boodt’s statement: 


Nam apud eos [Judeos] in magna existimatione est onyx, fortassis quia 
una fuit ex 12 illis gemmis, quae rationali Aaronis insertae fuerunt.® 


With equal felicity Boodt supplies the material for eighteen of the 
nineteen stones described in some degree’ by Drayton. A few ex- 
amples will indicate the closeness of the relationship. 


Then that celestiall colored stone 

The Saphyre, heavenly wholly, 

Which worne, there wearinesse is none, 
And cureth melancholly. 


Gemma haec caeruleo colore, pellucida, et diaphana est. . . . Tota enim 
natura putatur venenis resistere, et cor mirifice recreare. . . . Cor laetifi- 
cat, cardiacos ac melancholicos affectus quosvis lenit, tollitque.‘* 


The verdant gay greene Smaragdus, 
Most soveraine over passion. 


Communi etiam hominum opinione castitatis custos, ac adulterii proditor 
existimatur, quod venereos actus illegitimos non ferat, ac si peragantur 
in partes dissiliat.® 

The Lazulus, whose pleasant blew 
With golden vaines is graced. 


Opacus est hic lapis Sapphiri colore, aut florum Cyani, aureis punctulis 
aut fiammulis exornatus.° 


Had Drayton a complete library of lapidaries at his service, he 
could have secured much of this material by using them all; but 
the fact that his descriptions are so close to Boodt in the majority 


* Op. cit. (Hanoviae, 1609), p. 123; (Lugduni Batavorum, 1647), p. 244. 
* Op. cit.-(1609), pp. 98-99; (1647), pp. 185-186. 

5 Op. cit. (1609), p. 100; (1647), p. 199. 

* Op. cit. (1609), p. 1388; (1647), p. 273. 
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of examples indicates that he used that authority most frequently.’ 
The one exception to this is the lore about the Sardonix; Drayton 
writes : 


The Sardonix approu’d by us 
To master Incantation. 


The short section devoted by Boodt to this stone gives no hint of 
this property; in fact, of all the lapidaries available to the men of 
Drayton’s age, only the Lapidaire en francoys of the pseudo-Mande- 
ville suggests this. The compiler of that curious document writes, 
“ detruit les malefices et les enchantemens.”* This lapidary also 
emphasizes the lore that Drayton found in Boodt about the Dia- 
mond, Sapphire, Ruby, Amethyst, Smaragdus, Lazulus, Selenite, 
Cornelian, and Carbuncle. 

For his private study Drayton seems to have had access to two 
of the more important lapidaries of his time, or to a manuscript 
lapidary compiled from these two sources. For material of this 
sort it is not unusual to find a poet consulting a congress of 
authorities. In the composition of Les Amours et Noveaux 
Eschanges des Pierres Precieuses, Remy Belleau, whom Drayton 
may have been imitating in a limited way, studied the epi Aion of 
the pseudo-Orpheus, Pliny, Marbodus, Agricola’s De Ortu et Causis 
and De Natura Fossiliwm, and the pseudo-Mandeville.® With this 
precedent, Drayton may be permitted a double authority. 


Don CAMERON ALLEN 
State College of Washington 


*Had Drayton possessed all the lapidaries mentioned in the first para- 
graph of this article, he could have found his data about the Emerald in 
Leonardus, Boodt, the Hortus, and Batman; his material on the Beryl 
in Boodt and Dolce; his description of the Jacinth in Boodt, the Hortus, 
Cardan, and Dolce; and his account of the Amethyst in Leonardus, pseudo- 
Mandeville, Boodt, the Hortus, Cardan, Dolce, and Porta. The closest 
competitor to Boodt is Dolce, who supplies descriptions similar to Drayton’s 
for thirteen of the nineteen described stones. The economy of a poet’s 
life would suggest Boodt as the principal source. 

® Op. cit. (Paris, 1561), sig. A6r. 

* Alexander Eckhardt, Remy Belleau (Budapest, 1917), p. 142. 
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THE DATE OF REVENGE FOR HONOUR 


Revenge for Honour, a play copyrighted as Henry Glapthorne’s 
in 1653, but published as Chapman’s in 1654, has recently been 
dated 1619-1620 by Bowers on the strength of a letter sent to the 
doge of Venice by the Venetian ambassador at London.’ Bowers 
agrees with Fleay and Parrott, also, in identifying Revenge for 
Honour with The Parracide, a lost play licensed for performance 
on May 27, 1624, the assumption being that the license was post- 
poned from 1620 to 1624 because the production seen by the am- 
bassador gave offense to James I.? 

This view is in line with Stoll’s argument that Revenge for 
Honour dates from about 1621. Stoll has pointed out a borrow- 
ing from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, first printed in 1621, 
and an allusion to a proclamation against monopolies which James 
I uttered in the same year.* The borrowed material and the 
allusion, if we adopt Bowers’ theory, might thus be regarded as 
interpolations made between 1620 and 1624. 

It is entirely possible that Revenge for Honour was originally 
a Jacobean play. There can be little doubt, moreover, that the 
play which the ambassador saw has a superficial likeness to it: 


a king with his two sons has one of them put to death, simply upon a 
suspicion that he wished to deprive him of his crown, and the other son 
actually did deprive him of it afterwards.‘ 


But if we take this summary at its face value, we find that it 
accords quite as well with the plot of Fulke Greville’s Alaham, 
which was not printed till 1633, but which was doubtless written 
many years earlier. Indeed, on close scrutiny Alaham seems to 
satisfy the conditions of the ambassador’s synopsis even better than 
does Revenge for Honour. In Alaham the father orders the son 
to be executed, not, as in Revenge for Honour, because he has 
violated a nobleman’s wife, but, as in the ambassador’s account, 
because he is suspected of being a usurper. It is difficult, there- 


1F. T. Bowers, “ The Date of Revenge for Honour,” MLIN., tm (March, 
1937) , 192-196. 

2See T. M. Parrott, The Tragedies of George Chapman (London, 1910), 
p. 713. 

*E. E. Stoll, “On the Dates of Some of Chapman’s Plays,” MLN., xx 
(1905), 208-209. 
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fore, to accept the statement that “ Revenge for Honour... 
of all extant Elizabethan tragedies conforms closest to the Ambas- 
sador’s description.” 5 

It is equally hard to believe that the play, as it has come down, 
was composed in the reign of James I. The text of 1654 may of 
course look back to some lost Jacobean manuscript, but the version 
we have seems referable, on the whole, to the era of Charles I. 

In the first place, though some of the sources are Jacobean, at 
least one of them is Caroline. The names Almanzor, Abilqualit, 
Abrahen, and Tarifa were apparently taken either from Robert 
Ashley’s Almansor, the Learned and Victorious King that Con- 
quered Spain, first published in 1627, or from The Life and Death 
of Mahomet, the Conquest of Spain together with the Rising and 
Ruin of the Saracen Empire, printed as Sir Walter Raleigh’s in 
163%. The name Simanthes, too, may have been copied from the 
Semanthe of Suckling’s Aglaura (1638). 

Next, the allusion to the abolition of monopolies points more 
clearly toward the turn of events in 1640 than toward James I’s 
proclamation in 1621. James I merely checked the spread of 
patents by his edict; parliament, in 1640, actually outlawed them, 
and the reference in question reads: 

Since your monopolies and patents, which 


Made your purse swell like a wet sponge, have been 
Reduc’d to the last gasp.° 


Between April and November, 1640, Pym and other members of 
the House of Commons so vigorously attacked the granting of 
patents that parliament voted to debar all owners of monopolies 
from sitting.” A dig at monopolies, moreover, is just what we 
should expect Glapthorne, if we accept his authorship, to have 
made. In The Hollander (1635) he derides the vintners’ monopoly 
and the patentees for draining fenland; in Wit in a Constable 
(1639) he pokes fun at both the salt and fishing syndicates; in 
Whitehall (1642), speaking of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, he declares : 


Then within my frame 
Nere had been heard that so detested name 


* Bowers, p. 193. 5 Bowers, p. 193. * Parrott, p. 480. 
7 COSPD., 1640, pp. 37-38, 46-47, 466; CSPD., 1640-1641, pp. 252-253, 263- 
264, 271. 
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Of a Monopoly; nor by patent made 
Lawfull, were iniuries to every trade.® 


Finally, if we assume Revenge for Honour to be a Jacobean 
play, we shall have trouble in ascribing it to Glapthorne; whereas, 
if we label it Caroline, the difficulty vanishes. Glapthorne was 
born at Whittlesey, Cambridgeshire, in 1610, and entered Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1624.9 He was consequently too 
young to have written Revenge for Honour in 1619, when he was 
only nine years old. Besides, his earliest acknowledged drama was 
first performed in 1635. Yet critics are now fairly well agreed that 
Revenge for Honour, as we have it, gives every evidence, internally, 
of being his work;*® and there is reason to believe that the ex- 
change of Chapman’s name for Glapthorne’s on the title-page 
resulted from misread handwriting or a compositor’s oversight. 

Revenge for Honour, in short, seems to have been written by 
Glapthorne sometime between 1627 and 1641. Walter says “ circa 
1640 ” without adducing evidence."* Unless we deny Glapthorne’s 
authorship or, accepting it, believe that he was reworking an old 
manuscript, it would appear unwise to date the play as early as 
1619. In any case, the text of the 1654 quarto was probably not 
reduced to final form until about 1640. 


CHEsTER LINN SHAVER 
Oberlin College 


FURETIERE AND WYCHERLEY: 
“LE ROMAN BOURGEOIS” IN RESTORATION COMEDY 


Le Roman Bourgeois of Antoine Furetiére was first published in 
Paris in 1666. An English translation appeared in 1671 with the 
title, Scarron’s City Romance, Made English; as the publishers 


8 The Poems and Plays of Henry Glapthorne, ed. Pearson (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1874), m1, 244. 

°See J. H. Walter, “Henry Glapthorne,” TLS., September 19, 1936, p. 
748. 

10See Parrott, pp. 715-720, and H. D. Sykes, “ Revenge for Honour: 
Glapthorne’s Play Attributed to Chapman,” NQ., Series 12, 1 (1916), 
403-404. 

12 Page 748. 
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of the 1703 edition of Scarron’s Works explain, “it was none of 
his, but only Father’d upon him to make it sell.”+ This statement 
is corroborated by the fact that, while Furetiére must have been 
almost unknown in England at this time, editions of Scarron’s 
Novels had appeared in 1657, 1662, 1665, and 1667, as well as 
Typhon, The Unexpected Choice, and three editions of Scar- 
ronides.? It seems probable also that Scarron was generally accepted 
in England as the author of the City Romance, particularly since 
Furetiére’s name did not appear on the title page of a French 
edition of tne work until after 1700. The situation has caused 
some confusion, and various critics, including M. L. Charlanne,® 
have assumed that the City Romance was a translation of Scarron’s 
Roman Comique. 

Of the relation of Le Roman Bourgeois to Restoration comedy, 
Mr. Allardyce Nicoll writes: 


It is just possible also that the character of Major Oldfox in The Plain 
Dealer (D. L. 1676) owes somewhat to Le roman bourgeois: part of Far- 
quhar’s The Constant Couple (D. L. 1699) is derived from the same 
source.* 


The latter part of this statement is in error. The Constant Couple, 
as several critics have noted, is borrowed in part from The Adven- 
tures of Covent-Garden In Imitation of Scarron’s City Romance, a 
work attributed to Farquhar himself; but, as the author of this 
novel remarks in his preface: 

As for my imitating Scarron, I confess ’tis not Copia vera, as many draw 
their Imitations, but there is something as Odd in this Gentlemans Writ- 


ings, as there was in Person, which may puzzle an Author as much as a 
Painter to delineate him.® 


Indeed, strictly speaking, nothing in The Adventures of Covent- 
Garden is copied from the City Romance. Furetiére’s work may 
have suggested the idea of writing such a book and the inclusion 
of conversation on literary topics, while the character of Emilia 


1The Whole Comical Works of Monst. Scarron (London, 1703), p. 496. 

2See Magne, Bibliographie Générale des Guvres de Scarron (Paris, 
1924), and Esdaile, A List of English Tales and Prose Romances Printed 
Before 1740 (London, 1912). 

3 L’Influence Frangaise en Angleterre au XVII¢ Siécle (Paris, 1906), pp. 
118, 281. 

*A History of Restoration Drama, p. 177. 

5 Farquhar, Complete Works (London, 1930), 11, 198, 
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may possibly owe something to Polyphile; but none of the material 
borrowed by Farquhar in The Constant Couple is to be traced back 
to the City Romance. 

Wycherley’s indebtedness to Le Roman Bourgeois was first noted 
by Langbaine.? Mr. Montague Summers writes: 


Langbaine thought that Major Oldfox was perhaps borrowed from Scar- 
ron’s City Romance. As is well known, however, his scenting after pla- 
giarism not infrequently led him into over-rare subtilty, of which this is 
an example. . . . Wycherley has in a couple of speeches, Act IV, i, remem- 
bered an incident in the novel which relates the history of Charroselles the 
Gascoin, Coilantina (a Pleading Damsel), and Bellaste. Charroselles reads 
Collantina a “ Satyr against Lawyers ” and then hands her a sonnet, “ say- 
ing it was a Master-piece in Poetry. Now you talk of Master-pieces, replied 
she, let me show you a Conveyance. . . . He thought he should have better 
success by producing some little Stanza, in which he said a Lover made a 
Declaration to his Mistress. For Declarations, cried she, I have one very 
well drawn up, and of three hundred Articles not one hath been marked as 
Defective.” * 


Langbaine undoubtedly exaggerated the similarity between Char- 
roselles and Major Oldfox, but Wycherley is indebted to Furetiére 
for more than the speeches here indicated. In the City Romance 
one finds: 


Our poor Author, who got not so much as commendations for all his 
Charges, sought many other occasions in his Visits to Collantina, of read- 
ing something to her, but she ever stood upon her guard: not that she had 
any aversion for his Works, but because she had so many other Papers to 
read that pleased her better. One day amongst the rest, after several un- 
successful attempts, he grew so mad, that he resolved to bind her, and put 
a Gag in her Mouth to be revenged, and preach to her at his leisure; when 
a new occasion of a Suit interposed.® 


This suggestion was cleverly dramatized in Act V of The Plain- 
Dealer (11, 190).° 


* An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (Oxford, 1691), p. 515. 

7 Wycherley, Complete Works (London, 1924), m, 91. 

8 Scarron’s City Romance (London, 1671), pp. 179-180; for the original 
French, see Le Roman Bourgeois (Paris, 1868), 11, 30-31. The City Ro- 
mance, with the exception of a few omissions, is a fairly literal translation, 
and it has been impossible to determine whether Wycherley was familiar 
with the original or the English version. Since the latter hypothesis seems 
more probable, and since Le Roman Bourgeois is available in various recent 
editions, while the translation, never having been reprinted, is compara- 
tively rare, quotations have been taken from the latter, with corresponding 
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Nor are Wycherley’s reminiscences of Le Roman Bourgeois con- 
fined to The Plain-Dealer. Marjory Pinchwife’s objections to 
writing to Horner in Act IV of The Country-Wife (11, 56) were 
suggested by Javota’s reply, when Bedou asks if she has received a 
letter that had been sent to her: 


To me, cried out Javota, all amazed, do Maids receive Letters? Are not 
Letters written about business? Besides, from whom should it comef I 
took the boldness to send it, said Bedou. You, said she, you are not in the 
Countrey ; do you take me for such a Fool, that I know not that Letters 
are brought from a great way off by Posts and Carriers? We receive many 
daily, and my Father as often complains of the Portage. Besides, to what 
purpose were it to write to me? Can you not as well, when you come 
hither, tell me what you have to say to me, without sending? »° 


It is possible also that, in The Gentleman Dancing-Master, Act IV 
(1, 202) Monsieur De Parris’ comment: 


*Tis true, there are some well-bred Gentlemen have so much Reverence for 
their Perruque, that they wou’d refuse to be Grandees of your Spain, for 
fear of putting on their Hats... . 


was suggested by Furetiére’s description of Nicodemus: 


His Hair . . . was in the Evenings covered with a fair Flaxen Periwig. 
. . . His Hat bore so great respect to it, it durst hardly touch it... .™ 


It is particularly interesting to discover that the dedication of 
The Plain-Dealer “To my Lady B——,” one of Wycherley’s mas- 
terpieces of satire, must have been inspired by Mythophilacte’s 
dedication of his first book to the public executioner of Paris, to be 
found in the second part of Le Roman Bourgeois. Wycherley’s 
dedication clearly echoes the following passages: 


You will possibly fancy I go about to court your good opinion, as all 
Authors do by their Dedications; but I assure you . . . I neither have nor 
desire to have any obligation to you. . . . They are not so honest in their 
Profession as you in yours, none more punctually executing the Orders of 
Justice; whose principal Pillar you are. . . . It seems to me that you may 
be very conscientiously applauded, if for no other reason, that you bring 


passages in the 1868 edition of the original indicated in parentheses. The 
author is indebted to the University of Chicago Library, which supplied a 
copy of the City Romance on interlibrary loan. 

° Page citations to Wycherley refer to volume and page in the 1924 edi- 
tion of his Complete Works. 

10P, 75 (R. B., 1, 98-99). 
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many into the right way, and open them the Gates of Paradise, according 
to the Proverb, That more go thither from the Gallows than from the 
Churchyard. . ..In a word, all things considered, I find you merit an 
Epistle Dedicatory as well as many others. I should yet apprehend this 
would scarcely pass for one, did I not beg something; I therefore beseech 
you not to deny your friendship to certain poor Authors, that stand in 
need of your charitable assistance: for the Injustice of the Age is arrived 
to such a height, that many of the best qualified, forsaken by their Mae- 
cenas’s, starve; and unable to support contempt and poverty, are reduced 
to despair: now these wanting the courage of Judas to hang themselves, 
you by taking that pains, might ease them of a great deal of misery. I 
would end here, did not one thing come in my head, that usually accom- 
panies such Encomiums of Dedications as are given in haste; which is a 
Promise of setting out at large the Life or History of their Hero. I hope 
one day to acquit my self of this Duty, intending to write a Comment on 
the English Rogue; where I may properly bestow on you an ample Com- 
memoration and celebrate your Prowesses and Memorable Actions.” 


It seems likely, moreover, that several lines of Wycherley’s dedica- 
tion were suggested by Furetiére’s account of the coming into 
fashion of mercenary love: 


At that time Sonnets, Madrigals, and Letters were cried down like anti- 
quated Coin, and whole Dozens of them scarce worth a Cardecu. This 
caused many to become Bankrupts, for formerly wit was the price of the 
heart and affection. . . 


The foregoing passages have not been cited as a means of expos- 
ing plagiarism on Wycherley’s part. In no case has he merely 
copied Furetiére; he has adapted these suggestions perfectly to his 
own purposes. Major Oldfox and the Widow Blackacre are not in 
any sense copies of Charroselles and Collantina,’* while Wycherley’s 
dedication is primarily a satire of affected modesty. The presence 
of these traces of Furetiére in three different plays, however, makes 
it evident that Wycherley must have been attracted by Le Roman 
Bourgeois. 

This is not surprising. Furetiére and Wycherley shared the 


11pP, 8 (R. B., 1, 13). 
12 Pp. 231-236 (R. B., 120-123). 

13 P, 126 (R. B., 1, 162). 

14The Widow Blackacre and Racine’s Comtesse de Pimbesche have. in 
Collantina, a common relative; Furetiére is said to have collaborated in 
Les Plaideurs. It is remarkable that this has not been noted by those who 
have discussed Wycherley’s supposed borrowing from Racine. 
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same dislikes; the Plain Dealer, who thought affectation nature’s 
“ greatest monster,” must have enjoyed an author who wrote that 
“there is not any Deity, how fabulous soever, but is infinitely 
offended by hypocrisie,” ** and who concluded his description of a 


. in a word he was so fine, that a Countrey Gentleman would have made 
him his Pattern to dress by: but . . . his Meen, Gesture, Countenance, and 
Discourse sufficiently discovered him; for these are not so easily shifted 
as Suits of Clothes, and his Grimaces and Affectations made evident that 
he imitated Courtiers onely in what they are defective and ridiculous. 
This may by the way be said of all that imitate in what kind soever.** 


Le Roman Bourgeois, indeed, approaches Restoration comedy 
closely in many respects; Furetiére, at least in his realism, seems 
nearer than even Moliére to the manner of his English con- 
temporaries. Of the novelists, Scarron, by comparison, wrote little 
but burlesque and farce; Furetiére, the friend of Boileau, was a 
true satirist. In part, at least, this resemblance results from the 
similarity of literary theory, since Furetiére’s prefatory “ Epistle ” 
might be mistaken for the preface of an English comedy of the 
same date; there is, in fact, a striking parallel between this 
“ Epistle ” and Shadwell’s preface to The Humorists.'* 

Wycherley, however, is the only comic author of the period who 
appears to show definite evidences of familiarity with Le Roman 
Bourgeois. Farquhar, if he is indeed the author of The Adven- 
tures of Covent-Garden, presumably had read it, but no traces are 


P. 112 (R. B., 1, 144). =P. 8 28). 

7The Humorists and the City Romance were published by Henry Her- 
ringman and both are listed in the Easter Term Catalogue for 1671, the 
City Romance having been entered in the Stationers’ Registers November 
17, 1670, and The Humorists on February 9, 1670/71. Both Furetiére and 
Shadwell assert that the purpose of comedy is to correct vice and folly 
by ridicule; both argue that instruction by means of comedy is highly 
valuable, because, though the affectations and follies corrected by it are 
not great crimes, nearly all mankind is subject to such imperfections, 
while few are guilty of criminal vices; both stress the realism of comedy 
and the effectiveness of ridicule; and both deny that individuals have 
been satirized. While Shadwell may have read the City Romance imme- 
diately before writing this preface, nowhere in his writings, apparently, is 
definite proof of acquaintance with the work, and the ideas in question 
here may be traced back to common sources in Latin and early Renaissance 
criticism. 
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evident in his plays. It may also be pointed out that, though 
Langbaine’s comments on The Plain-Dealer and a quotation from 
the City Romance at another point in his Account of the English 
Dramatick Poets ** indicate that he knew the book well, Wycherley 
is the only author whom he accuses of having borrowed from it. 


EpwWIn E. WILLIAMS 


Chicago, Illinois 


MARCEL PROUST’S DUEL 


Biographers of Proust have piqued the curiosity of their readers 
by an isolated reference to a duel with Jean Lorrain but have 
never satisfied that curiosity since they lacked the necessary docu- 
mentation. The following evidence, which gives us accurate infor- 
mation concerning this episode of Proust’s literary début, dis- 
closes, however, more than an anecdotal interest since it places in 
greater relief an often neglected aspect of Proust’s character: his 
ability to rise to meet difficult situations and to dominate his 
refractory nervous system at the critical moment. 

Welcomed unenthusiastically by the daily press which indulged 
in hollow-sounding compliments, ridiculed by the cotery of preco- 
cious youths whom Proust had forsaken for high society,’ Les 
plaisirs et les jours had been forgotten when Raitif de la Bretonne 
exhumed it in his column “ Pall-Mall Semaine.”? Did Raitif de 
la Bretonne, pseudonym for Jean Lorrain, whose real name, how- 
ever, is Paul Duval, have a personal grievance or was he singling 
out Proust as an especially vulnerable example of the amateurism 
of society people? At any rate, he calls attention to a book “ com- 
mitted ” by one of them, a book which contains 
de suaves mélancolies, d’élégiaques veuleries, des petits riens d’élégance et 
de subtilité, des tendresses vaines, d’inanes flirts en style précieux et 
prétentieux, avec, entre les marges ou en téte des chapitres, des fleurs de 
Mme Lemaire en symboles jetées. . . . 


31. 
1In his Souvenirs sur Marcel Proust, Robert Dreyfus writes that this 


group presented a review “Les lauriers sont coupés” in which Proust 
was chided for publishing a book beyond the means of his friends. 
2 Te Journal, Feb. 3, 1897. 
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This passage was enough, no doubt, to incense Proust; the con- 
cluding sentence, however, is most provocative: 


M. Marcel Proust n’en a pas moins eu sa préface de M. Anatole France, 
qui n’efit préfacé ni M. Marcel Schwob, ni M. Pierre Louys, ni M. Maurice 
Barrés; mais ainsi va le train du monde et soyez sirs que, pour son 
prochain volume, M. Marcel Proust obtiendra sa préface de M. Alphonse 
Daudet, de l’intransigeant M. Alphonse Daudet, lui-méme, qui ne pourra 
la refuser, cette préface, ni & Mme Lemaire ni a son fils Lucien. 


This was a distinctly personal attack and suggests that there may 
be other factors involved, since Lorrain displays intimate knowledge 
of Proust’s affairs. Of course, he was wrong in one detail: it 
was Madame de Caillavet who obtained the preface and, for that 
matter, who may even have written it.® 

Proust therefore demanded satisfaction. Such impetuosity is 
not surprising in a “ nerveux,” nor is this dramatic gesture aston- 
ishing in a young man, who, at this time, took feudal society 
seriously. Proust rose to the occasion, demonstrating unusual 
calmness; his friend, Reynaldo Hahn,‘ testified in his journal: 
“Tl a montré un sang-froid et une fermeté, depuis trois jours, qui 
paraissent incompatibles avec ses nerfs, mais qui ne m’étonnent pas 
du tout.” Ata later date, when critics had begun to make insinu- 
ations about his character, Proust frequently referred to this 
episode as evidence of his courage. In 1904 he wrote to Robert de 
Montesquiou: 


Je me souviens que quand je me suis battu avec M. Lorrain, & une 
époque ou je n’étais pas encore couché le jour, mais od j’étais déja couché 
le matin, ma seule inquiétude était que le duel n’efit pas lieu avant midi. 
Quand on me prévint qu’il aurait lieu dans l’aprés-midi, cela me devint 
tout a fait égal. 


It would be possible to read into this statement the interpretation 
that, in one’s emotional life, the minor disturbances of the meta- 
bolism may assume the proportions of a veritable crisis to the extent 
of minimizing the crises of the external world. The celebrated 
asthma, itself, might account for Proust’s courage. Such an inter- 


’ Benjamin Crémieux upholds this thesis in the Annales Politiques et 
Littéraires, Feb. 15, 1928, in a review of Jean-Jacques Brousson’s Itinéraire 
de Paris & Buenos-Aires. 

* Notes, p. 54, published in 1933. 

5 Correspondance Générale, I, 128. 
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pretation would at least be endorsed by “ Proustian ” psychology. 
In the Journal for February 6, 189%, at the end of a short story, 
M. de Mortimer, by Jean Lorrain, appeared two paragraphs, the 
procés-verbauz of the duel. If we assume that the publication of 
the second of these paragraphs was in no wise delayed, the duel 
must have taken place on the preceding day. Further evidence cor- 
roborates this belief: in the Figaro for the same date, an ordinary 
news item refers to the duel as having occurred “hier.” The first 
of the unheaded paragraphs in the Journal relates the circum- 
stances of the duel and that the seconds met at the home of Jean 
Béraud where, as no settlement was reached, the conditions were 
made: “ L’arme choisie est le pistolet de tir. Deux balles seront 
échangées ; la distance est de vingt-cing pas, et le duel aura lieu au 
commandement.” Witnesses for Proust: Gustave de Borda, Jean 
Béraud ; for Jean Lorrain: Octave Uzanne, Paul Adam. Proust’s 
remark about his sleep proves that this meeting must have occurred 
at least a day prior to the encounter. 

In his Jean Lorrain (p. 24), Octave Uzanne relates that, in 
company with Paul Adam, he seconded a duel of Lorrain in the 
bois de Meudon at the Ermitage de Villebon; he does not say with 
whom the duel was fought. Lorrain, famous in his day as a Bohe- 
mian poet and novelist, may have had many duels, but this much 
is certain: his biographers do not refer to them. However, that 
this must be the duel with Proust seems very evident since Robert 
Dreyfus, in his Souvenirs sur Marcel Proust (p. 152), states that 
Proust’s duel took place on a “pluvieuse matinée d’hiver a la 
Tour de Villebon.” The outcome of the encounter is related by 
the second procés-verbal of the Journal: “Deux balles ont été 
échangées sans résultat, et les témoins, d’un commun accord, ont 
décidé que cette rencontre mettait fin au différend.” 


Douctas W. ALDEN 


Brown University 
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A LOST ARTICLE BY PROUST 


In an undated letter’ evidently belonging to a period when he 
was still socially active, Proust writes to Robert de Montesquiou: ” 


J’ai su qu’on était venu de chez vous, en rentrant, & 11 heures, mais 
jétais déja allé au Gaulois. Mais quelle déception ce matin! Pendant 
toute la journée j’avais noté des descriptions de robes, toutes revues et 
corrigées par les femmes les plus élégantes. Quelle main tardive, im- 
prévue, mystérieuse et maladroite a corrigé cet article? 


No such article is listed in Silva Ramos’ Bibliographie Prousti- 
enne.* A further obstacle to the recovery of this description of 
the notorious Count’s elaborate reception is its anonimity: Proust’s 
name is not even included as among the guests, for he goes on to 
say: “J’ai toutes les raisons de la trouver maladroite d’abord 
parce qu’elle a supprimé mon nom qui terminait dignement la liste 
des invités!”” And he discusses at length the changes and omis- 
sions imposed by an unappreciative editor armed with blue pencil. 

On May 31, 1894, there appeared on the first page of the Gaulois 
an article which conforms strikingly with the specifications in 
Proust’s letter. It is entitled “Bloc-Note Parisien | Une Féte 
littéraire 4 Versailles ” and is signed “'Tout-Paris.”* By taking 
into account both negative and positive indications named by 
Proust—that is, specifications as to what is omitted and what is 
included in the article——it should be possible to prove this is the 
one to which he alludes. At the same time, his letter must date 
as of the same day on which the article appeared. 

As negative evidence, Proust remarks that the following names 


1The dating of Proust’s letters is treated in the present writer’s Ph. D. 
dissertation, shortly to be presented at Harvard University. 

2 Correspondance générale, Paris, Libr. Plon, 1930, I, 69-71, Lettre 
LXXVIII. 

8 Les Cahiers Marcel Proust, Paris, éd. N. R. F., 1932, v1, 64. At present 
the most complete, though far from adequate, bibliography of Proust’s 
works. It does mention a pastiche of Saint-Simon entitled: “ Féte chez 
Montesquiou 4 Neuilly” describing another affair under the signature 
“Horatio,” in the Figaro of January 18, 1904. But Montesquiou, who 
had it reprinted in pamphlet form, did not learn until later that Proust 
was its author. Cf. Corresp., 1, 157, 172, 216, 217-18; m, 72, 105. 

‘Evidently an impersonal pseudonym used by various collaborators of 
the Gaulois; the title “ Bloc-Note Parisien ” also recurs frequently in this 
newspaper. 
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have been suppressed: Marcel Proust, Yturri, Prince Borghése, 
Mmes de Broissia, Howland, Talbot. Examining the Gaulots 
notes, we find no mention of these people, although their social 
doings often receive attention in this newspaper. On the positive 
side, Proust remarks (70): “Il est vrai que M. Detelbach a été 
rétabli.” M. Detelbach is in fact named in the article. Continu- 
ing, Proust gives a positive clue with a negative aspect: “ Mais 
nombre de descriptions de robes ont disparu, celle de Mme Potocka, 
celle de Mme de Brantes. . . .” Accordingly we find these ladies 
cited together, but without accompanying comments on their 
apparel; this can hardly be ascribed to coincidence. Pursuing his 
complaint, Proust adds: “ Au lieu d’une description rigoureuse de 
la robe de Sarah Bernhardt des banalités vagues, les pervenches de 
Mlle Bartet sont devenues des bleuets.” In the Gaulois, to be sure, 
there follows: “ Nouvel enchantement. Mme Sarah Bernhardt, 
vétue d’une longue robe de soie argentée, garnie d’une magnifique 
guipure de Venise. Mlle Bartet, ayant une jupe de dentelle blanche 
et un corsage de mousseline de soie blewet.. . .” Apologetically 
Proust concludes: “ Si j’y mets tant d’amour-propre d’auteur, c’est 
plutét amour qu’amour-propre, car les auteurs étaient Mme de 
Pourtalés, Mme d’Hervey [de Saint-Denys], Mme A.-J. de La 
Rochefoucauld, Mme de Brissac, Mlle Lemaire, Mme de Fitz- 
James.” Significantly enough, the article mentions each one of 
these persons and describes their costumes. It is to be noted, more- 
over, that the order in which these items appear in the Gaulois 
corresponds exactly with that of Proust’s letter. 

No serious doubt can remain, therefore, regarding the identity 
of this article. Thus one more title finds a place in Proust’s 
bibliography, and the letter to Montesquiou, which was written on 
the morning the article was published, may be dated May 31, 1894. 

The article itself is of scant literary importance,’ and, exception- 
ally, contains nothing of significance later utilized in Proust’s 
work. It merely provides a further example of the inter-relation 
at that early period of his two favorite activities: literature and 
society. And it shows him in a characteristic pose. At Montesqui- 
ou’s garden party, instead of idly enjoying the program, he is busy 


®It might nevertheless be interesting to compare it with the “ Féte chez 
Montesquiou & Neuilly” (cf. note 3) written ten years later on a similar 
theme. 
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inquiring for precise technical terms *® with which to describe what 
the elegant ladies are wearing, and that evening he writes his 
impressions of the féte. A fleeting glimpse of the apprentice: for 
these notes foreshadow his numerous allusions to feminine apparel 
in A la Recherche du Temps perdu." 

PHILIP KOLB 


Chicago 


THE PERSONAL NAMES IN THE BATTLE OF MALDON 


It is a commonplace that the Old English poetry that survived 
the Scandinavian invasions, the Norman Conquest, and the disso- 
lution of the monasteries is predominantly religious; and it is, 
therefore, difficult for one to gather from this source much infor- 
mation concerning the naming-customs of our Germanic ancestors. 
The difficulty increases if one is concerned solely with the name- 
giving of the English, since Beowulf and the other heroic poems 
that have come down to us treat kings and heroes who, although 
they were well enough known to our English forefathers, were not 
English themselves. Indeed, were it not for The Battle of Maldon 
one would have to be content with such prosaic documents as 
chronicles and charters for an understanding of the Old English 
principles of naming. 

That this poem is a veritable storehouse of names becomes im- 
mediately evident when it is pointed out that thirty-seven different 
persons are named in the course of the three hundred and twenty- 
five lines that have, thanks to Thomas Hearne, been preserved.* 
It may, first of all, be noted that thirty-two of these figures have 


*He never ceased to be curious about such special vocabularies. Cf. 
R. de Billy, Lettres et Conversations, Paris, éd. des Portiques, 1930, 31-33; 
letters XII and XIII to Mme G. de Caillavet (written in the spring of 
1912), Corresp., Iv, 124-28; letters to Lucien Daudet, Cahiers, v; et passim. 
™The importance of this particular theme becomes apparent if one 
glances at the two and one-half pages of references given under the head- 
ing “Toilette” in the Répertoire des themes de Marcel Proust, by Raoul 
Celly, Cahiers, vit, Paris, éd. NRF, 1935, 326-29. rt 
1This number is reached by assuming that Hadweard of 117 and 
Eadweard se langa of 273, Wulfmer of 113 and Wulfmer of 155 and 183, 
and Wulfstan of 75 and 79 and Wulfstan of 155 designate separate figures. 
It is, of course, made clear by the poet that Godric, son of Odda (187, 237, 
325) is distinct from Godric, son of Zpelgar (321). 
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names made up of two themes.? This is what one would expect, 
for Mats Redin has shown that “the uncompounded names in OE 
were relatively rare in comparison with the compound ones.” ® 
Maldon is also important in indicating the widespread use of 
both alliteration and variation. Of the thirty-seven names—no one 
of which, unfortunately, belongs to a woman—ten are not men- 
tioned in connection with the name of a kinsman and they must, 
therefore, be dismissed from further consideration.* The remaining 
twenty-seven fall into these groups of kinsmen: 
BYRHTHELM 


92 EALDHELM 
218: “ealda feder ” of Alfwine 


BYRHTNOD Daughter 
17, 42, ete. 

WULFM2R 

113 


OppDA 
| 186, 238 


GopriIc GoDWINE GoDWIG 
187, 237, 325 192 192 300: “ Wigelines [Wigelmes] 
bearn ” 


WULFSTAN EceLar CEOLA 
155 | 267 76 


WuLFMR SE GEONGA ZESCFERD WULFSTAN 
155, 183 267 75, 79 


ZAEDELGAR 
320 | 
OswoLtp EADWOLD ZEDELRIC SIBYRHT 
GoprRIc 304 304 
321 


OFFA 
5, 198, ete. 


GADD 
287 


*The uncompounded Germanic names are Ceola (76), Gadd (287), 
Odda (186, 238), and Offa (5, 198, 230, 286, 288). The fifth uncompounded 
name, Maccus (80), is derived by Fr. Klaeber (“Zu Byrhtnods Tod,” 
Englische Studien, LV [1921], 391-392) from the Latin Magnus. 

® Studies on Uncompounded Personal Names in Old English (Uppsala, 
1919), p. 184. 

*The ten are Allfhere (80), Mlfnod (183), Mpelred (53, 151, 203), 


ZELFRIC 
| 209 
AELFWINE 
211, 231: kinsman of Byrhtnod 
PURSTAN 
| 298 
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The largest of these groups is that to which the main figure of 
the poem, the warrior Byrhtno®d, belongs. Five of his kinsmen are 
named, and only one of them, his father, Byrhthelm, bears a name 
in any wise linked to his own—in this case by end-variation and, of 
course, alliteration. The others have names that lack b-alliteration, 
but Wulfmer, the name of Byrhtnod’s sister’s son, can probably be 
explained on the grounds that his father’s name began with w, 
while the Ealdhelm-lfric-Ailfwine group (whose connection with 
Byrhtnod, although not definitely known, may be through the 
maternal line) adhere strictly to a vocalic alliterative pattern. It 
is to be noted, however, that lfric and Ailfwine are joined by 
end-variation while Haldhelm and Byrhthelm are linked by front- 
variation. 

The family group of Odda and his cowardly sons is of some im- 
portance in that, although the father’s name is in no way con- 
nected with those of his sons, the three brothers, Godric, Godwine, 
and Godwig, were given names joined by end-variation and, conse- 
quently, alliteration. 

The name in line 300, Wigelin, is best emended to the better 
known Wig[h]elm,® but the relationship between Wistan, Purstan, 
and Wighelm is by no means clear.® At any rate, Purstan and his 
son Wistan have names which, although they are not marked by 
alliteration, are linked by front-variation, and Wighelm, although 
it has no connection whatever with Purstan, is joined by end-varia- 
tion (and alliteration) to Wistan. 

The remaining family-groups are pairs: Wulfstan-Wulfmer, 
Ecglaf-AiscferS, Ceola-Wulfstan, A‘pelgar-Godric, the brothers 
Oswold and Eadwold, the brothers Aupelric and Sibyrht, and the 
kinsmen (their exact relationship is not pointed out) Offa and Gadd. 
Here, end-variation marks one of the seven groups (Wulfstan- 
Wulfmer), front-variation and, incidentally, alliteration another 
(Oswold-Eadwold), and alliteration a third (Ecglaf-Aiscfers). 
The personal names in Maldon, then, are of some significance in 


Byrhtwold (309), Dunhere (255), Hadric (11), Hadweard (117), Ead- 
weard se langa (273), Leofsunu (244), and Maccus (80). 

5 W. J. Sedgefield (ed.), The Battle of Maldon (Boston and London, 
1904), p. 38. 

*Klaeber (p. 392) suggests that Wighelm and Purstan refer to the same 
figure, the doubly-named father of Wistan. 
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showing that, considerably after the downfall of the Goths, the 
Langobards, and the Merovingian Franks, and after the Scandi- 
navians had abandoned their naming-customs of the Migration 
Period for those of the Viking Age, tenth-century Englishmen 
were following with no little care the practices which their ances- 
tors had observed as long ago as the fifth century.’ 


Henry BostEY WooLr 


Louisiana State University 


“BULLOCK STERTEP, BUCKE VERTED” 


Editorial prudishness has kept that fine little Middle English 
poem, the Cuckoo Song, out of many a school-book, all because the 
old poet was familiar with English barn-yards and meadows and 
in his poem recalled those sights and sounds. He knew that bul- 
locks and bucks feel so good in the springtime that they can hardly 
contain themselves, and he set down what he saw and heard, leav- 
ing it to squeamish editors to distort one of his innocent folk-words 
into a meaning that he would not recognize. 

One is surprised to find two scholars? as late as 1926 insisting 
that the poet’s word verteh means ‘harbors in the green!’ There 
was, to be sure, an early noun vert meaning ‘ the undergrowth of 
the forest,’ but no verbal form of it is on record. One suspects 
that scholarly ingenuity has been overworked by the above-named 
scholars to save the children of England from indecency.? 

George Meredith appears to have had a special fondness for the 
word, and when Richard Feverel attaches it directly to his dyspep- 


7 Although there is in Maldon no instance of name-repetition, a practice 
which began to appear among the English about this time, perhaps through 
Scandinavian influence, there are two by-names, Hadweard se langa and 
Wulfmer se geonga, which point toward a future custom. And it should 
be observed, finally, that Klaeber (p. 392) notes the light thrown on the 
amalgamation of Scandinavians and English by the presence among the 
English warriors at Maldon of figures bearing such names as Purstan and 
Odda. 

+E. K. Chambers and F. Sidgwick, Zarly English Lyrics (1926), p. 4. 

? There were linguistic Galahads of an earlier day, too. The anonymous 
reviewer in Fraser’s Magazine, vil, p. 202 (1833), makes verteb mean “ goes 
to harbor in the fern,” and a reviewer in the London Quarterly Review, 
106: 51 (1859), reads “frequents the green fern.” 
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tic uncle Hippias, one at first suspects that Meredith mischievously 
used it with its primitive meaning. But when in the same work he 
says of young Richard, “ He flew in the very skies, verting like any 
blithe creature of the season,” we become aware that Meredith con- 
ceived of its meaning as “to jump or dart about.” This, ap- 
parently, he derives from such words as invert, divert, pervert. 
And he has the old song in mind when he so uses the word, for he 
has Richard parody: 
“ Hippy vertep, 


Ricky stertep, 
Sing, Cuckoo! ” 


Now in Middle English stert- and fert- were rhyme sounds. 
Some time around Chaucer’s day, the er [er] changed to ar [ar], as 
in herte, clerk, service to their modern standard or dialect equiva- 
lents heart, Clark, sarvice (sarvice-berry), etc. This phonetic 
change (when one recalls that in Southern dialect the voiced f is 
frequent) would put vertep into the group that Mr. Sinclair Lewis 
calls “the nine forbidden monosyllables.” This is the sense in 
which our best scholars have rendered or explained vertep.® 


Eston Everett ERIcson 
The University of North Carolina 


SOME NOTES ON CHARACTER-WRITING 


Miss Gwendolen Murphy’s extensive bibliography of English 
character-books, 1608-1700, amply shows the interest which char- 
acter-writing had for seventeenth century readers. The following 
items should be added to that bibliography. Even those published 
after 1700 are perhaps worth recording, since they appear in out-of- 
the-way places. 


* For example: Carleton Brown, English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, renders it “breaks wind.” A. S. Cook, A Literary Middle English 
Reader, uses the Latin pedit. The following anthologists define the word 
as the poet intended: Lieder, Lovett, and Root, British Prose and Poetry ; 
McCutcheon and Vann, Anthology of English Literature; Woods, Watt, 
and Anderson, The Literature of England. 
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A Timely Advice. Or, a treatise of play, and gaming, London, 
1640 (in British Museum), an interesting and well-written little 
tract, has, at page 119, a witty Character of a Gamester. 

Samuel Vincent in 1674 published The Young Gallant’s Aca- 
demy. Or, Directions how he should behave himself in all Places 
and Company, London, R. Mills (in British Museum, Yale, and 
Harvard), which is merely an adaptation of Dekker’s Guls Horn 
Book. Added at the end, however, are two characters which are 
not in Dekker’s work: “ The Character of a Proud, Huffing, Self- 
conceited, Foppish and Lascivious Young Gallant” (pp. 73-86), 
and “ The Character of a True, Noble, Liberal, and Stayed Gentle- 
man” (pp. 87-100). 

“The Character of a Valiant Man” is the title of the fourth 
chapter of The Art Of Making Love: Or, Rules For The Conduct 
Of Ladies and Gallants In their Amours, London, Richard Tonson, 
1676 (in British Museum). But the character itself occupies only 
pp. 85-9; the rest of the chapter (pp. 89-103) merely comments 
on the character. 

A racy little treatise of 1698 of the Guls Horn Book sort, J. W.’s 
Youths Safety: Or, Advice To the Younger Sort (in British 
Museum), combines cautionary advice with lively descriptions of 
the trickery and artifices and insinuating rookery used by sharpers 
to “bubble” young gulls. Chapters 3-7 begin with characters of 
the persons whose chicanery is to be exposed. The beginnings of 
the headings of chapters 3-7 are, in order: “ A lively Character of 
a Gentile Town-Shift,” “A Town-Shark, his lively Character,” 
“The lively Character of a Sharper, or ordinary Town-Shift,” 
“The Character of a Beau,” “The Character of a Rake.” The 
book has eight chapters. 

Exactly the same sort of book is Do no Right, Take no Wrong, 
London, Robert Gifford, 1711, by S. H., Misodolus (in British 
Museum). The second edition, 1713, has for its title The Young- 
Man’s Counsellor Or The Way of the World Displayd. It is full 
of amusing stories of contemporary life, people, places, of all sorts 
of cheats, gamblers, astrologers, jilts, and the like. Part III con- 
sists of twenty-four prose characters, with some verses interspersed ; 
e. g., a scrivener, a baker, a pawnbroker, a prisoner, a surgeon, a 
tobacconist, an upstart sheriff, the master of a ship, and the like. 
An interesting sidelight on the popularity of character-writing 
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in the seventeenth century is obtainable from the schoolbooks and 
rhetorics of the period. By the Restoration, the schools had taken 
up the characters as composition exercises suitable for children. 
The writing of characters was a pleasing addition to the stock 
exercises of essays, fables, epistles, orations, epitaphs, and the 
like. I cannot say exactly how soon schoolboys were set this task, 
but the English grammars of the second half of the seventeenth 
century quite often include directions for writing characters. At 
the end of the century, the rules were set down thus by K. P. in 
The Scholar’s Instructor (1700?—in British Museum) : 


A Character. 


Is a Facetious and Witty Description of the Nature and Qualities of a 
Person, or some sort of People. If your Subject be a Taylor, Pedlar, 
Lawyer, Constable, Upstart, Gentleman, or the like; Express their Prac- 
tices, Natures, Qualities, Conditions, Tools, Aims, Ends and Desires; by 
Witty Allegories, or Allusions to things or Terms in Nature or Art of like 
Resemblance: Let all be witty and pleasant, with tart nipping Jerks about 
their Miscarriages or Vices; Conclude with witty neat Matter, leaving 
them to the Reflect of their Follies. 


Ralph Johnson sets out similar rules in another English gram- 
mar, The Scholar’s Guide From the Accidence to the University, 
London, Tho. Pierrepont, 1665.1 To his composition rules Johnson 
adds models for scholars to follow: “For Characters, see Blunts 
Charact Overburys Charact. Bp Halls Charact.” ? 

In the library of the Society of Antiquaries, London, there is a 
collection of broadsides, two at least of which are of interest here: 
No. 552, The Character of a Phanatique (c. 1660),* and No. 553, 
The Character of an Anabaptist (1661). 

Two single folio sheets in the British Museum may be separate 
editions of the same work: An English Monster: or the character 
of an Occasional Conformist, London, 1703; and A Character of a 
Turn-Coat: or, the true picture of an English monster, London, 
1707. 


+P. 15. Copy in British Museum, which also has a 1677 edition and 
the 4th edition, 1679. The 5th edition appeared in 1699. 

*Pp. 42. 

* Gwendolen Murphy notes No. 552, but locates copies only in the British 
Museum and Bodleian. I have not seen any of the items noted from here 
to the end. 
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“The Character of a good Man, neither Whig nor Tory, price 
2d.” is advertised for sale at the end of H. P.’s A Looking-Glass 
for Children, London, 1708. H. P.’s book is in the British Museum. — 


WILLIAM SLOANE 
Hamilton College 


A LAPSUS CALAMI OF JONATHAN SWIFT 


In his essay entitled “ A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet,” 
Jonathan Swift makes the remark that “ Every great genius seems 
to ride upon mankind, like Pyrrhus on his elephant.”* Such a 
reference to Pyrrhus is surely a lapsus calami on the part of the 
Dean, since historians, to my knowledge, do not represent the 
famous general as actually riding upon any of his elephants, 
although he certainly made use of the beasts in numerous battles. 
There are, however, frequent allusions to his appearances on horse- 
back during the engagements. 

Riding on an elephant in battle was considered unbecoming to 
a Greek king; this mode of leadership being left to barbarians, 
i. e., generally Indians, who were trained to handle the animals—to 
make them advance or retreat, or even to cut their jugular vein to 
prevent them from trampling on men of their own side in a panic. 

It is probable that Swift had in mind not Pyrrhus, but Porus, 
an Indian king riding on an elephant when overcome by Alexander 
the Great. His capture is related in several sources as follows: 
Arrian? states that Porus ... when wounded in the right 
shoulder . . . wheeled his elephant and retreated. Alexander 
having seen him play a great and gallant part in the battle desired 
to save him. He sent therefore to him first Taxiles the Indian; 
and Taxiles, riding up as near as he thought safe to the elephant 
on which Porus was riding, requested him to halt his animal, 
since further flight was unavailing, and to hear what Alexander’s 
message was; but Porus, seeing in Taxiles an old enemy, turned his 
elephant and rode up to pierce him with a javelin . . . Alexander 


1 The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. by Temple Scott, London, 1907, 
XI, p. 105. 

2 Arrian Flavius, Anabasis, v, 18, 5ff. (ed. E. I. Robson, m, London 
1933, p. 59.) 
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. . sent orders, in relays, and finally an Indian, Meroes ... a 
friend of Porus. But Porus, hearing Meroes’ message, and being 
also much distressed by thirst, halted his elephant and dismounted. 


Quintus Curtius * writes that Porus, finally overpowered, began 
to slip down from his mount. The Indian, leader of the elephant, 
believing that the king was getting down, made the animal kneel, 
according to custom; but scarcely had it kneeled than the others 
did so likewise, a circumstance which delivered Porus and his 
train to the vanquishers. Alexander, who believed him dead, gave 
the order to despoil him, and men crowded to take from him his 
cuirass and his clothing; but the elephant, defender of his master, 
started to strike those who were despoiling him, and lifting him 
with his trunk, replaced him on his back. Then from all sides 
darts rained upon the animal, and when it succumbed, they charged 
Porus in chariots. 

In his life of Alexander, Plutarch* recounts the battle with 
Porus, of whom he says, “ Almost all the historians agree in relating 
that Porus was four cubits and a span high, and that when he was 
upon his elephant, which was of the largest size, his stature and 
bulk were so answerable, that he appeared to be proportionately 
mounted, as a horseman on his horse. This elephant .. . gave 
many singular proofs of sagacity and of particular care of the king, 
whom as long as he was strong and in a condition to fight, he 
defended with great courage . . . and as soon as he perceived him 
overpowered with his numerous wounds and the multitude of darts 
that were thrown at him, to prevent his falling off, he softly knelt 
down and began to draw out the darts with his proboscis. When 
Porus was taken prisoner, and Alexander asked him how he ex- 
pected to be used, he answered, ‘ As a king.’ ” 

Judging from these several accounts, it is evident that Swift 
must have used the name of Pyrrhus, then, by mistake, instead of 
that of Porus, doubtless because of the close similarity in sound 
between the two. 

EpitH SMITH KRAPPE 

Southern Illinois State Teachers’ College 


® Quintus Curtius, History of Alexander the Great, vim, 14, 38 ff. (ed. 
E. Hedicke, Lipsiae, 1908, p. 306.) 

“Clough, A. H. (ed.), Plutarch’s Lives. The Translation Called Dryden’s, 
* Alexander,” Iv, pp. 235-38. 
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SPENSER’S STHENOBOEA 


In The Faerie Queene, 1. v. 50. 5-6, Spenser alludes to the 
“ Fayre Sthenoboea ” who strangled herself “ With wilful chord for 
wanting of her will.” The character of this would-be adulteress 
is not unknown to those familiar with the classical accounts of 
Bellerophon, but her means of killing herself are not explained by 
the classical sources. Miss Sawtelle abandons her search for the 
source by writing, “therefore Spenser is original in saying she 
did it by choking herself with a rope.”+ Mr. Lotspeich, after 
referring the student to Hyginus’ Fabularum Liber, says, “ Her 
suicide ‘ with wilful chord’ remains unexplained.”* The explana- 
tion of the heterodox nature of this allusion is probably to be found 
in the Epitheta of Ravisius Textor. 

The Epitheta was used continuously in this period as an aid to 
poets in search of choice expressions sanctioned by classical usage. 
In its complete form it contains twenty thousand references which 
are interspersed with sections of classical lore that might be useful 
to the tyro in Latin verse. Often it contains a De Prosodia. In 
every respect it is a book that would be attractive to a young poet, 
and the fact that Ascham condemned it as the only book of 
epitomes harmful to the grammar schools* indicates that it was 
too attractive. The Hpitheta gives the following account of the 
career of Sthenoboea: 

Stenobea fuit uxor Proeti regis Argivorum, quae quum Bellerophontem 
eximiae formae puerum, sed tamen castissimum, cuius amore tota de- 
feruebat, ad coitum non posset inducere, eum falso apud Proetum ipsum 
detulit, ut insidiatum suae castitati. Proetus sceleratae mulieris accusa- 
tioni fidem adhibens, Ariobatem regem Lyciae, & Stenobeae patrem literis 
monuit, ut iniuriam illatam filia vindicaret, sumeretque supplicium de 
Bellerophonte. Itaque iussu Ariobatis Bellerophon variis hostibus & por- 
tentis obiectus est. Quorum quum semper evaderet victor, venit in gratiam 
cum Ariobate, adeo ut alteram eius filiam acceperit in uxorem. Quod 
audiens Stenobea, seipsam laqueo suffocavit. 


Ut Proetum mulier perfida credulum Falsis impulerit criminibus nimis 
Casto Bellerophonti maturare necem. Hor. 3. Car.* 


1 Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythology (Boston, 1896), p. 111. 

2Classical Mythology in the Poetry of Edmund Spenser (Princeton, 
1932), p. 108. 

® The Scholemaster (Arber, London, 1937), p. 110. 

“Op. cit. (s. 1., 1612), p. 437r. 
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It is not to be assumed that Textor’s Epitheta is the direct source 
of this allusion, although it is not improbable that Spenser knew 
of the book. The last sentence in Textor’s account points to the 
commentary in some edition of Horace and may give a clew to- 
ward the identification of Spenser’s edition of the Carmina. The 
commentaries in the more common school editions of the classics 
would, if they could be inspected, yield without doubt the explana- 
tion of many puzzling passages in Renaissance writers. 


Don CAMERON ALLEN 
State College of Washington 


TWO NOTES ON DR. FAUSTUS 


I 
2 Schol[ar]. Why, didst thou not say thou knew’st? 
Wag[ner]. Have you any witness on’t? 


1 Schol{ar]. Yes, sirrah, I heard you. 
Wag[ner]. Ask my fellow if I be a thief. 


Dr. Faustus, 1, i, 18-21.7 


Wagner’s “ jesting ” with the two Scholars in 1, ii, includes his 
use of the merry Elizabethan proverb, “ Ask my fellow if I be a 
thief.” Here, as elsewhere, it is used to reject as unsatisfactory 
the evidence of a “ witness” too partial to be trustworthy. Both 
Apperson? and Smith* cite the proverb in the form used by 
Wagner. 

II 
Knight. Villain, I say, undo what thou hast done. 
Faust. 0, not so fast, sir; there’s no haste; but, good, are you re- 


memb’red how you crossed me in my conference with the Em- 
peror? 


Dr. Faustus, 1, iv, 101-103. 


1 These lines from Text A are included by Professor Hazelton Spencer in 
the text of his edition of the play, “edited with new text,” in his Eliza- 
bethan Plays, 1933, p. 44. In the Case edition of the play, edited by Pro- 
fessor Frederick S. Boas, 1932, they are to be found in the textual variants, 
p. 67. 

2G. L. Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 1929, p. 18, 
s.v. Ask.® 

’W. G. Smith, The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, 1935, p. 56. 
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The incorrect punctuation of this passage in Dr. Faustus, as it 
has come down to us, obscures the meaning of Faustus’ words. 
“No haste but good” was a common proverb “spoken when we 
are unreasonably urged to make haste.”* The examples of the 
proverb cited by Apperson (448) and by Smith (317), together 
with the tortured construction of “ but good,” as at present punctu- 
ated, leave no doubt that Faustus here makes use of the proverb, 
when urged unreasonably by the Knight to relieve him of “a pair 
of horns on his head.” 

M. P. TILLEY 


University of Michigan 


GOTHIC NOTES 


(1) Hwa taujis pu taikne, ri ov roveis od onpeiov, J. 6, 30. 

Since it is doubtful that a neuter taikn ever existed, we should 
have expected hwo taikne. 

In the Grk. phrase ri zoreis ob onpeiov, the word onpeiov is used 
in apposition with ri; i. e., ‘what dost thou do as a sign’ (Luther 


‘was thust du fiir ein Zeichen ’). 

The Goth. translator has correctly rendered this thought by pre- 
serving the neuter gender hwa in conformity with the Grk. ri. 
Goth. hwa... taikne means then ‘ what thing of signs’ > ‘ what 
sort of sign’? = ri. . . onpeiov. 

This idiom is preserved in North and West Gic. (cf. ON hwat 
manna : OS hwat manno ‘ what sort of man’). 

Goth. hwo taikne would have meant ‘what signs’ rather than 
‘what sort of signs’ (—hwa... taikne). 


(2) Leitii hwa = pxpov m, II Cor. 11, 1, 16. 

II Cor. 11, 1 et wainet uspulaidedeih meinaizos leitil hwa unfro- 
deins, dpedov pov puxpdv te ‘ would that ye could 
bear [with me in] a little of my foolishness.’ 

II Cor. 11, 16 et jah ik leitil hwa hwopau, iva xéyo puxpdv 
kavyjowpat ‘that I also may boast a little.’ 

Jellinek (Geschichte der got. Sprache, §149, Anm.) construes 


‘James Kelley, “A Complete Collection of Scotish Proverbs,” 1721, p. 
261. 
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hwa in both these passages as an adjectival modifier of leitil; i.e., 
as an exception to the rule that hwa is used substantively with a 
partitive genitive. 

But hwa in conjunction with leitil is best construed not as an 
adjective but as an adverb of degree; 1 i. e., leitil hwa = ‘ somewhat 
little, etwas wenig’ (cf. filu in the same function, sleidjai filu, M. 
8, 28). 


(3) Ni waiht : ni manna-hun. 

The form ni *waiht-hun (—ON (ne) vet-ki) does not appear, 
evidently because watht was still felt as a substantive. Ni manna, 
on the other hand, was felt as a pronoun (= ovddeis ‘no one, nobody, 
niemand ”) ; hence also ni manna-hun after the model of the original 
pronominal form ni hwas-hun (Lat. quis-que). 

The neuter pronominal form hwa is always used positively,” nor 
does the indefinite negative nt *hwa-hun (corresponding to the 
masculine ni hwas-hun) appear, so that there existed no neuter 
pronominal form according to which ni waiht could be remodeled 
to nt *watht-hun. 

Goth. ni waiht should not be equated with ON vet-ki because 
in ON the usage of the suffix -gi > -ki (— Goth. -hun) had been 


so far extended as to negate any substantive * whatsoever. 

In Gothic, on the other hand, the facts show that the suffix -hun 
was not attached to substantives or adjectives unless there existed 
a semantically corresponding pronominal form with the suffix -hun 
(cf. ni manna-hun and ni ains-hun after the model of ni hwas-hun ; 
ni hweilo-hun after the model of the pronominal adverb ni hwan- 
hun).* 


(4) pis-hun = padora ‘ especially.’ 
In support of Professor G. K. Anderson’s contention ® that the 
particle -hun in pis-hun has a latent negative force (i.e., pis-hun 


1Cf. hwa managizo = mepicodrepdv tt ‘somewhat more, etwas weiter’ 
(Luther) in II Cor. 10, 8. 
2 Cf. nih allis ist hwa fulginis, ob yap éorly ri xpurréy ‘nor is there any- 


thing hidden,’ Mk. 4, 22. 
® Cf. ulf-gi, mat-ki, borf-gi etc. of the Elder Edda. 


“That the form ni hwan-hun represents a secondary formation after the 
model of ni hwas-hun, as Braune (Got. Grm.?°, § 163,b) maintains, is not 
at all certain. The adverb hwa-n represents simply another case form (ab- 
lative-instrumental) of the pronoun hwas. The suffix -hun is pronominal. 

5“ The pis-Compounds in Gothic,” JEGPh., 35, 36 ff. 
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= ‘not of this but rather of that’ > ‘ especially’) I venture to 
suggest two semantic parallels in the Gic. languages, viz. NHG 
besonders : Swed. sdr-skildt ‘ especially.’ 

The detachment of one group of ideas from another (Germ. 
sondern : Swed. skilja ‘ to sunder, cut off, divide’; cf. Germ. nicht 
dies, sondern das) implies a negation. The semantic development 
of these two adverbs is then ‘ detached’ > ‘ exclusively’ > ‘ espe- 
cially.’ Note that Swed. sar-skildt denotes ‘ cut off by itself * (from 
something else).’ 

The assumption that the particle -hun in Goth. pis-hun implies 
a negation supports not only its meaning but also Professor 
Anderson’s contention that the genitive form /is- is (at least in 
this combination) of partitive origin’ (cf. ni waihts). 


ALBERT STURTEVANT 


University of Kansas 


REVIEWS 


Glosarios latino-espanoles de la edad media. Par Américo Castro. 
(Anejo XXII de la Revista de filologia espanola), Madrid, 
1936. Pp. Ixxxvi + 379. 


Ce livre volumineux, empreint de toute la largeur d’esprit et 
d’information que nous connaissons 4 l’auteur du Pensamiento de 
Cervantes, marque un pas décisif en avant, non seulement dans nos 
études de langues médiévales, mais dans l’histoire de l’enseigne- 
ment du latin sur la péninsule. M. Castro n’a pas seulement publié 
pour la premiére fois, commenté et taché d’expliquer les trois glos- 


° Sér < ON sér dat. of the reflexive pronoun. Cf. Falk-Torp, Norw.-Dén. 
Etym. Wtb. II, 1231 (sub sér). 

7 As apparently analogous formations to the Goth. pis-compounds Pro- 
fessor Anderson (42) calls attention to the OHG compounds in eddes- : 
ettes-. To these I may add ON eins-hverr : MLG ichtes-icht, -wé, -welk 
and (as I have pointed out in MLNs, 52, 209 the isolated OS indefinite 
ge-thes-wes gen. sing. Gl.). 

The fact that the final s in OHG edde-s: ette-s was gradually discarded 
and finally entirely lost and that the genitive form eins- in ON eins-hverr 
(restricted chiefly to W. Norse @ins-) was rare shows that the feeling for 
the partitive construction had faded just as in the Goth. pis-compounds 
(cf. Anderson, 42). 
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saires de Toléde (T, XIV®s.), de la Biblioteca del Palacio Nacional 
(P, XIV* s.), de El Escorial (E, XV® s.), tous trois d’origine 
aragonaise (en Aragon le latin étant cultivé davantage) et précédant 
les vocabulaires de Valencia (1490) et Nebrija (1492), mais il a 
aussi donné une description de cette langue latine des gloses, toute 
livresque, “ jerga anfibia,” “jerigonza cultivulgar,” ni seulement 
parlée ni écrite, se ressentant de la technique et de la tradition du 
maitre d’école: contrairement 4 ce qui se passe pour d’autres col- 
lections de gloses, les mots latins sont ici d’un intérét plus grand 
encore que les mots espagnols. M. Menéndez Pidal avait su entendre 
et déméler, 4 travers les défigurations de chancelleries latinisant 
maladroitement, le langage parlé (y inclus les latinismes) des siécles 
X 4 XII. M. Castro, son disciple, continue l’ceuvre du maitre, en 
tracant histoire de ces cultismos de la fin du XIV* au commence- 
ment du XVIF° siécle; il distingue cing époques: 

lere, des origines jusqu’a Alfonse le Sage (la période traitée par Menéndez 
Pidal) : “ vocabulario culto poco abundante, y en gran parte alterado por 
el uso oral.” 

2e, jusqu’é la fin du XIVe s.: “nuevos, numerosos y poco alterados 
cultismos,” grace 4 Alfonse. 

3e, jusqu’au commencement du XVIe s. (la période traitée par Castro dans 
notre volume): “El latinismo penetra abundante, pero en tropel desorde- 
nado, Su forma es a menudo viciosa,” grace au déréglement produit par 
Ventrée des études classiques dans des milieux imbus de philologie 
médiévale. 

4e, jusqu’A l’action de l’Académie au XVIIIe s.: correction de ces 
médiévalismes par le grammairien renaissanciste Nebrija. 

5¢, jusqu’A aujourd’hui: l’Académie “ purifica” la langue; depuis lors 
les latinismes n’entrent plus que par la voie savante. Ils sont d’ailleurs 
limités par les mots empruntés aux langues modernes. 


Bien entendu, beaucoup de ces latinismes “ prerrenacentistas ” 
de la troisiéme période ont été accueillis par la littérature théatrale 
des XV-XVIF° siécles (type: grolia ‘ gloria,’ tronica ‘ retorica’) et 
conservés dans des patois (type: And. dejar una cosa aventestate 
= ab intestato), ou méme dans la langue académique (parasismo). 
On comprend 4 l’aide de Castro la tradition dans la prononciation 
de mots savants en espagnol, différente en maints points du procédé 
des autres langues romanes (cf. celda, ilustre comparés avec ital. 
cella, illustre). On n’avait plus vu depuis G. Paris dans une ceuvre 
de ce genre les constatations linguistiques s’élargir en histoire de la 
civilisation. M. Castro nous dit (p. vi.) ses hésitations de la pre- 
miére heure, alors qu’il fallait “enfrascarse en el zarzal” (“le 
fouillis inimaginable des glossaires du moyen Age,” disait G. Paris), 
mais il n’a pas besoin de regretter le temps et l’effort dépensés pour 
résoudre ces énigmes, ces gloses qui quelquefois ne révélent 4 l’étude 
rien d’autre que de déconcertantes erreurs (témoin ce latomus 
‘anzuelo’ de E, qui dérive d’une glose latino-frangaise latomus 
‘“macon,’ ot magon avait été confondu avec amegon), mais d’autre 
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part nous apportent des renseignements précieux sur le lexique 
espagnol (p. ex. jiza, varanda, sinoga, marota, giiero, pedagon, 
neguilla del ojo, pizco, apelmazar, espartefia). L’auteur nous donne, 
en outre de l’introduction, dont nous avons détaché quelques idées, 
et de la transcription des glossaires, un lexique comparatif des mots 
latins (lemmata) avec explication des lemmata ainsi que des inter- 
prétaments ; un lexique des mots espagnols traités ; un commentaire 
sur un appendice de E, qui contient des phrases de tous les jours, 
des proverbes, des devinettes, des obscénités cléricales, et méme 
une courte chanson de malmariée. On voit combien la tiche explica- 
tive, exécutée avec une précision et une condensation admirables, 
était difficile, par les multiples rectifications (pp. 363-378), qui sont 
quelquefois “ re-rectifiées ” dans les notes de introduction. On sent 
quelque hate dans la rédaction du volume. Pourquoi le FEW de v. 
Wartburg est-il constamment confondu avec le EWF de Gamil- 
schegg? Et pourquoi le mémorable article de Priebsch, “ Altspa- 
nische Glossen” (ZRPh., x1x), n’est-il, autant que je puisse voir, 
nulle part mentionné? Et pourquoi la recherche des sources des 
glossaires “no valdria la pena” (p. xxv)? Le travail de M. 
Labhardt sur les gloses de Reichenau a bien montré l’intérét de 
cette question pour l]’établissement du texte et l’explication des 
loses. 

. Il serait plus commode pour le lecteur s’il trouvait le commen- 
taire et les corrections proposées directement sous le texte non 
retouché des originaux, alors qu’il doit chercher chez Castro 4 
quatre ou cing lieux différents tout ce qui se rapporte 4 telle glose. 
Ensuite, comme l’éditeur donne dans son lexique latin les formes 
qu’il propose personnellement, on est facilement induit 4 confondre 
le texte original avec les corrections de Castro. P. ex. on trouve au 
lexique latin un suffumatum ‘ saumerio,’ alors que dans le ms. on 
lit siguimatum, ce qui réapparait dans la liste des mots obscurs 
sous la forme sigzimatum (!). On trouve au lexique la forme 
caucus, correction de ancius du ms. d’aprés le glossaire, aucius 
d’aprés le texte du ms. réimprimé. Dans T on lit d’aprés C. beata 
‘malua,’ que C. corrige dans le texte réimprimé altea, et dans le 
glossaire il reprend la glose sous la forme blata qu’il corrige en 
bleta. Cefresus est corrigé en ceresus, mais ce fr est une transcrip- 
tion analogique du r (v. plus bas). Un zuracinus est corrigé en 
duracinus, mais qui sait si cette forme, énumerée sous les mots com- 
mencant par c, n’est rien qu’une erreur de scribe? Au glossaire 
latin M. C. ne donne pas la déclinaison ou conjugaison des ori- 
ginaux, ce qui est aussi une source d’erreurs (v. plus bas cures, 
sima). Enfin, comme lordre alphabétique des glossaires mémes 
est détruit dans le glossaire de Castro, nous sommes privés d’un 
puissant, bien que pas toujours valable, critére (v. plus bas compu- 
lum, metari, mora) dont M. C. n’a pas dfiment tenu compte (v. 
pourtant sous rerus, gravitudo). 


I 
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Je me permettrai de suggérer, dans ce qui suit, quelques rectifi- 
cations, que je présenterai dans l’ordre du vocabulaire latin. (Si 
les mots romans sont écrits en italique, il s’agit du mot espagnol.) 
Je sais bien que dans beaucoup de cas, sans la recherche systé- 
matique des sources, je ne pourrai ajouter 4 une incertitude de M. 
Castro qu’une incertitude qui est mienne. C’est particuliérement 
sur les lemmes d’origine grecque, si surprenants dans leur fréquence, 
que porteront mes efforts: en effet, la plupart des mots que M. 
Castro n’a pu reconnaitre et beaucoup de ceux qu’il a corrigés trop 
hativement, sont grecs (pourtant il a noté s.v. pantapoles un sens 
grec ancien conservé ; 4 remarquer que |’itacismus ne se trouve pas), 
et presque chaque fois que, cessant de tourmenter en vain les mots 
romans, je me suis adressé aux lexiques grecs, j’ai trouvé une 
solution plus satisfaisante.t I] est dans la nature de tout travail de 
défrichement que le premier savant soit plus violent que ceux qui, 
venant aprés lui, profitent de son travail et peuvent étre, aprés le 
déblayage accompli par leur prédécesseur, beaucoup plus conserva- 
teurs. On n’arrive ici, comme ailleurs en science, 4 la vérité qu’ 
force de dégrossissements et de retouches successifs, 


ABIMELECH ‘ interpretatur figens sanguinem’ doit étre une confusion avec 
des gloses comme celles que Rénsch, Rhein. Mus. Xxx, p. 453 a 
relevées dans le ‘Amplonianisches Glossar ’: Amalech ‘ populus lambens 
vel lingens’ et Damascus ‘bibens sanguinem.’ Probablement faut-il 
lire lingens sanguinem. 


AB RRE ‘sin por que.’ Pour le sens de ab cf. ab oculis ‘sans yeux ’>fr. 
aveugle et am’ ‘id.’, cf. aussi dm’ dxavOns pddovy ‘rose sans 
épines.’ 

ACARIOLUS ‘ mandilejo,’ = fazariolo (a. 1038 pallios fazerolios). Je pense 
que l’étymologie est le lat. faciale, ‘mouchoir,’ que le REW atteste 
(no. 3128a), ef. fazalejo, *facialiolus >*faciariolus. 

ACELLA, ‘ aliella.’? Castro reléve la nouveauté pour nous de ce dérivé de 
ala au sens d’ ‘ aisselle.’ Je suggérerai d’expliquer l’esp. islilla, aslilla, 
en considérant notre glose, non pas par azilla + goth. *ahsila (REW), 
mais par awilla +- *alilla. 

ADENTO ‘alancar’ (2418 non 2318!) sera peut-étre une latinisation d’un 
gallicisme: adenter ‘renverser’ (a tere etc.), adenz ‘sur les dents, 
couché sur le visage’ (God.; Du C. s. v. indentare). 

AGARDINUS, ‘ goloso.’ Corr. agarenus, ‘fils d’Agar,’ ‘Sarrazin,’? pour le 
sens cf. la glose ligur, ‘goloso’ et le prov. mod. alabre, arabre 
(= Arabs, REW®* 590) ‘roh, gefriissig, habsiichtig.’ Cf. aussi des cas 
comme ennica (= ethnica) ‘ payenne’>‘ moecha’ (CGIL). 

ALETILIUM, ‘almodrote.’ Castro: soit alliwm + olium, soit *allect-ilium, 
Plutét dérivé de &nrov, adérpia ‘ farine’ + *aletélea. 


ALIGROBA, ‘ enaziados.’ Ce dernier mot est défini par la Prim. cron. gen. 
‘que uan descobrir a los moros lo que los cristianos cuedan fazer.’ 
Le premier signifie quelque chose comme ‘ étranger, émigré.’ Je crois 
done pouvoir donner |’étymologie de enaziado = ex + natio + -atus; 


1V. les nombreux mots grecs que M. Coromines vient de découvrir en 
catalan (Homenatge a Antonio Rubié y Liuch, III). 
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(pour ce mot cf. mallorque ndscia, néscia, REW®, 5848a et I’anc, fr. nace 
dans la locution nace que nace) : ‘ celui qui a perdu ou trahi sa nation.’ 

ALOFOLIUM, ‘chapin.’ Lire calopodium, avec aphérése du c par influence de 
hoc. Pour d>l cf. la glose comelipoliwm > camelopodium. 

AMASIUS, ‘ entendedor.’ Je ne crois pas que le sens puisse s’expliquer par 
propendo, ‘ entender,’ (p. 272), signifiant ‘avoir une relation charnelle 
avec un étre de l’autre sexe.’ Cf. Schutz, “A Preliminary Study of 
trobar e entendre” (Romanic Review, xxItl, p. 131), qui démontre le 
méme usage en a. prov. et anc. ital. et le reconduit au biblique et 
intendit animo Dinae filiae Jacob. Ce sera un des nombreux euphé- 
mismes (cf. conoistre une feme, acointier, etc. en a. fr.). 

AMENIUM ‘cominos.’ C. corrige en cuminum, sans avoir remarqué la glose 
(CGIL) s.v. ameus: cuminum Aethiopicum id est ameos, ou le dernier 
mot est dupe -ews (dvOos dupews). Il y a eu influence du lemme sur 
l’interprétament (cominos d’aprés ameos) et de celui-ci sur celui-la 
(ameos, ameus>*amenos d’aprés cominos). 

AMES, ‘ piva.’ piwa au sens obscéne se trouve aussi dans les gloses, p. ex. 
E 424 (androgeus: onbre que tiene conno e pixa) et dans l’appendice 
de E 287 (en rime avec fiva). Je signale le hongr. picsa, ‘mentule’ 
qui pourrait bien étre un hispanisme, bien que Schuchardt dans son 
article ‘“‘ Romano-Magyarisches,” ZRPh., XV ne le mentionne pas. 

AMIA ‘ voz.’ Je corrigerais ‘pez’ et comprendrais: duda ‘ sorte de ton.’ 


AMILLA ‘arpilla’ est tout simplement GuvAov ‘amidon’ et arpilla doit 
signifier la méme chose, puisque arpillera est une grosse toile, ‘ raide.’ 
Le -a du lemme est sous l’influence de celui de l’interprétament. 

ANABRATUM, ‘ cortina.’ Castro corrige anabratum<‘ lugar adonde se sube.’ 
Je lirais plus exactement dvdSadpov ‘Stufe, auch erhdhter Sitz, 
Katheder’ (Pape) : il faut peut-étre imaginer un dais, cf. anabathrum 
chez Juvénal. armabratum ‘ molde de candelas’ doit étre le méme mot. 

ANBURIUM ‘ caxcavel.’ Castro corrige cimbarium (= cymbalum), bien que 
ce sens ne soit pas attesté. Je propose de voir ici une confusion de 
deux gloses, comparable 4 celle que Castro a montrée pour latomus 
‘anzuelo’ (v. plus haut): augurium ‘signum’ (je corrige done an- 
burium, qui figure sous des mots avec a-, en augurium, pour -b- cf. esp. 
abur; ef. CGIL) + signum ‘campana,’ cf. Du Cange. 

ANCIUS ‘ copa’ inséré sous a-. C. corrige en caucus. Plus proche est dyyeiov 
glosé par vas (CGIL). Pour g->c ef. eceo. 

ANPHIATRUM, ‘.. . varanda.’ Sur le mot correspondant en port. du XVe 
siécle, v. Dalgado, Influéncia do vocabulario portugués em linguas 
asidticas, p. 160. 

APTICULARE, ‘ apropriar’ sera l’étymon, jusqu’ici muni d’astérisque, de ]’anc. 
fr. atillier, ‘arranger, appareiller’; apropriar aura ce sens. V. en 
dernier lieu Bloch, Rev. d. ling. rom., XI, p. 314. 

ARMILA, ‘ trengado.’ Pourquoi ne pas rattacher trangar, ‘ cortar, menuzar,’ 
trange, ‘ lineamento,’ trance de armas, ‘ passe d’armes’ etc. & *tractiare, 
‘tracer,’ contaminé peut-étre avec lanzar ou trincar ou avec insertion 
de -n- comme dans trenza? 

ARUE ‘altamente’: appartient peut-étre & la famille aldpa ‘balance,’ 
‘machine pour suspendre,’ deipw, dwpéw ‘ élever.’ 

ART(R) UCULUS, ‘ pepino.’? Je suppose *[flartuculus, de fartus, tis (& 
de fartum, i, de farcire), ‘das Hineingestopfte, die Fiillung, das 
Fiillsel, das Inwendige einer Sache’ (Georges), fartum fici, ‘das 
Fleischige (auch pulpa genannt),’ Columelle; donc, & proprement 
dire, ‘pulpe du concombre.’ Pour la disparition du f cf. germania 
arton, ‘pain’ (REW, s. v. fartus.). 
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ASPECTO ‘esperar o escardar.’ Confusion avec pectere ‘peigner,’ dont il 
existe des variantes pectare (Dief.). 


ASTRAHO ‘ fuera sacar,’ ELICEO ‘ fuera echar,’ PULULO, PUPILLO ‘ fuera sallir.’ 
C. cite encore foragido = fora exire (cf. en plus Poema del Cid v. 685 
yscamos fuera), cat. foragitar = fora jactare (ajoutez forallangar, fora- 
viar = fr. fourvoyer). On peut se demander s’il n’y a pas 1d influence 
de glossaires galloromans: cf. dans le Abavus frangais potendere 
‘avant senefier,’ effere ‘fors porter,’ inicere ‘ens geter.’ Les gram- 
mairiens voulaient rendre les préfixes latins ex- por- etc.: ef-ferre>fors 
porter, e-liceo>fuera echar, & noter la forme tonique de fuera, ce qui 
fait bien l’impression d’une construction ad hoc. M. Holmes, Speculum 
1937, p. 531, compare aux interprétaments de l’Abavus les constructions 
pléonastiques a. fr. monter sus, descendre aval, fors issir (cf. encore 
Ste. Eulalie: enz en-l fou lo jetterent, Poema: en Santesteuan dentro 
los metio) et voit la une preuve pour sa théorie (et celle de Mlle 
Vaughn, Language, IX, 165) de l’origine germanique de ces construc- 
tions: abscide =a. h. a. hou aba, lua orta=gieng tif. Mais il faut 
remarquer (1) que les constructions allemandes citées ne sont nulle- 
ment pléonastiques, (2) que les constructions espagnoles, si autoch- 
tones, devraient remonter au gothique, (3) qu’il faut distinguer 
glossographie et langage spontané. Non liquet. 

ATEMUS ‘ fasta agora,’ ATENUS ‘ fasta aqui, o carosamente.’? Je me demande 
si les deux gloses ne remontent pas & une confusion faite entre abstemie 
‘sobre, ne buvant pas,’ (cf. la glose E 39) dont on trouve des formes 
avec -n- (v. Du Cange), et l’adverbe hactenus ‘n’allant pas plus loin.’ 
L’interprétament carosamente, qui rapelle le prov. mod. carous, -o 
‘rébarbatif, rude, sévére,’ (faire caro ‘rester sur ses dents, rester 
court,’ cf. faire la caro ‘faire la mine, étre refrogné’ = esp. hacer 
cara ‘faire teste, monstrer les dents, résister,’ Oudin) semble bien 
Vindiquer. 

AUTAMO ‘pasmar’ est probablement autuwmo ‘asmar,’ autumo signifiant 
dans la basse latinité ‘croire, penser’ (Ernout-Meillet): cf. les 
nombreuses gloses autumare, ‘aestimare, existimare’ (CGIL), autu- 
mare ‘cuider’ Roques “ Recueil général des lexiques . . .,” Abavus, 
Iv-v, 773. Peut-étre le lapsus p-asmar s’est-il introduit & la suite d’une 
confusion entre asmar ‘estimer’ et asma ‘ asthme.’ 


AUTICA ‘ pampana de vid’ est corrigé par C. en antica. On pourrait penser 
& olvdv6n ‘le bourgeon de la vigne’ ou ‘fleur de vigne,’ cf. 7d d&vOos 
THs dumédov pampineum’ olvdy@vov ‘pampineum’ (CGIL), de olvos 
‘vin’ + ‘fleur,’ & condition d’admettre un *en]antina ou -ica 
mutilé. Cf. ‘se rapportant aux fleurs.’ pdmpano est 
soit ‘ feuille de vigne,’ soit ‘le bourgeon de la vigne’ (Oudin) comme 
en latin. 

BACO ‘ poner embargo’ sera un *baclo, cf. a. prov. baclar, fr. baécler (REW, 
FEW, EWF). 

BALDUCA, ‘puntada.’ Je suggére le radical de la famille de mots cat. 
(Llinaés) baltrigar, ‘calcigar’ (Aguilé, Alcover-Moll), baldruch, 
‘aguiat mal fet,’ (ibid.), prov. mod. bauduga, bautuga, ‘troubler, 
déranger, gfter, profaner,’ (a. prov. bautugamen, ‘ Verwirrung, 
Entweihung’). D’ailleurs, batuta, ‘cuajada’ (Du C. balducta, ete.) 
doit étre le méme mot: sens fondamental ‘ troubler, remuer.’ 

BALENCINA ‘ tripa.’? Sans aucun doute = valenciana ‘ Wolldecke aus Valen- 
cia’ (REW 2129) et tripa a le sens du fr. trippe de velours ‘ sorte 
d’étoffe’ attesté en 1483 (triperie se trouve déja en 1275) par Bloch. 
Tripa est done un des gallicismes 4 ajouter a la p. LVII. 

BELOTUS ‘esparago’ est sans aucun doute une variante de boletus, v. 
asparagus ‘ boletus,’ CGIL, ‘ein swam’ chez Diefenbach. 
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BICANARIA ‘nuevas fiestas’ est placé sous b-, done lucanaria me semble 
exclu. Je propose ém-xacy-aria de xacvds ‘neuf’ (it. incignare ‘étrenner’), 
émixawifw, émixavorouéw étant des formations de grécité postérieure 
(ém-xaima ‘la dedicatio d’une église’). Pour -p->-b- cf. obatim et 
meabolo. 

BISUGIUM ‘ vesugo.’ Le mot me semble tout simplement *bis-ticus, avec le 
suffixe -iicus comme fabucus>avugo, et bis- ‘double.’ Le cat. besuch 
semble avoir un s sonore (Alcover-Moll). 

BOMBIzO ‘peer.’ Cf. all. pumpern ‘pedere’ (Kluge s.v. Pumpernickel), 
angl. bum ‘ derriére,’ Abavus (Roques, Abavus, Iv-v, 901) bonbinare 
‘perre,’ (902) bonbizare ‘ idem.’ 

BRIGULUS ‘ gorrion’ est le gr. ¢pvyiAos ‘nom d’oiseau’ (Ernout-Meillet s. v. 
friguttio) ou (a) mépyoudos ‘ dvpiOdpiov dyprov,’ cmopyidos ‘ moineau ’ = 
m.h.a. sperke ‘moineau’ (Boisacq). 

BRoTUS ‘ bocado de duefia.’ Je lirais botrus, ‘ tocado de duefia’ en rappelant 
Bérpus, ‘ Haarlocke, gekriiuseltes Haar,’ ‘ Ohrgehiinge,’ lat. botronatus, 
‘eine Haarfrisur der Frauen in Gestalt einer Traube’ (de férpus 
au sens de ‘ grappe,’ attesté chez les péres de |’Eglise). 

BRUNELLUS ‘ borrico.’ Ce nom de l’fne se trouve dans le Speculum stultorum 
de Nigel Wireker (XIIe siécle, Canterbury, cf. T. Wright, Anglo-Latin 
Satirical Poets of the XII‘ Century, Rolls ser. 1872, i 145). 


BULINO ‘ ensuziar.’ La glose est un document précieux pour étayer l’idée 
de M. Bertoldi, « Wérter u. Sachen » XI, p. 6, qui voit dans fr. bowillon- 
(blanc) ‘verbascum’ (= bullionus dans une glose du XIe s.) un mot 
de pécheurs et le dérive de bowiller ‘ troubler l’eau pour faire sortir le 
poisson,’ puisque le verbascum (cf. le nom herba piscatoria dans les 
gloses) sert & enivrer ou tuer les poissons (port. embarbascar) pour 
les prendre plus facilement. Notre glose en donnant bulino (= *bul- 
lion-o) semble attester une provenance galloromane. Ensuziar signifie 
done turbare aquam, qui est d’aprés le célébre mémoire de Schuchardt 
& la base du fr. trouver. Ou *blenné de Bdévva ‘ morve’? 


BUO ‘peer.’ Je crois que le témoignage de notre glose, bien qu’isolé, est 
valide: gr. Biw ‘ constiper’ (CGIL ‘obdo, obturo’). 

CA(U)LAMAULA ‘camponna o albogues.’ Le calamaula rétabli par Castro 
est attesté bien avant Palencia, v. ThLL (=—calamus + dudés) et 
Abavus tv-v, 967, calamaula ‘ chalumel.’ 

CALATARIA ‘puta vieja’ pourrait @tre *yepa:(o)-eralpa ‘vieille hétaire’ 
avec dissimilation de r-r en l-r et c- pour g- comme clis ‘glis.’ Ce 
seront des exercices de formation de mots composés qui auront pro- 
voqué ces ‘ ghost-words.’ Cf. catarasia. 

CALEBUS ‘ bordon.’ Vu le chalyps ‘krucka’ de Dief. (== xdAvy, xadvBos), je 
n’expliquerais pas hic agolus. Cf. calibs ‘acier’ dans Abavus, Iv-v, 
1001, et Blondheim, «Les gloses frang. dans les commentaires talmu- 
diques de Raschi » II, 48. 

CANA ‘ partidas de lugaron.’ Je comprends canna ‘mensura agri’ (Du C.) 
et partida por tierra ‘ contree, pays, region, quartier ’ (Oudin). 

CANSILE, ‘ estribera de vallesta o de silla, escrinno.’ Ne sera pas capsile, 
vu la glose scansile, ‘estribera,’ mais scansile, de scansilis, ‘ (be)- 
steigbar’ (via scansilis, etc.), cf. Diefenbach scansile, ‘ scabellum 
textoris’ avec la traduction que donne Oudin pour estriberas, ‘ des 
chevalets de menuisier.’ Cf. Abavus Iv-v, 7689 scancile ‘estrieu.’ Le 
sens ‘escrifio’ est celui de l’ital. scansia, ‘ scaffale,’ qui, il me semble, 
doit étre expliqué en dernier lieu, par des intermédiaires inconnus, 
par scansilia (REW 7968 a trouvé le rapport avec *skankjan ‘ unver- 

stindlich ’). 
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CAPALUS ‘arroz.’ Je crois & une confusion, attestée dans CGIL s. v. oniza, 
de Spufa ‘ris’ et 5vvé ‘ ongle,’ ‘ instrument & forme d’ongle, de crochet.’ 
C’est ce dernier mot qui répond a capalus ‘manubrium gladii,’ capus 
‘ faucon,’ ‘avis armata unguibus quam nos faleonem vocamus’ (CGIL). 
Ou capalus = xdmndos ‘ mercier’ et l’interprétament serait incomplet: 
*vendedor de arroz’ (cf. all. de Vienne Greisler litt. ‘marchand de 
semoule’ qui a le sens de xdmn)os). 


CARDELUS ‘ alcaravea,’ CARDUELUS ‘ alcaravan.’ il y a au-dessous de ces deux 
gloses sans aucun doute ardeola ‘alcaravan,’ le butor (ardea stel- 
laris), avec influence para-étymologique de carduellus. 


CARAMARAGARABRUM ‘ dinero malo’ = rapaxdpayua ‘ false stamp, false coin’ 
(Sophocles), néogr. id., CG1L-: ‘ falsus monetarius,’ para- 
characta (Du C.) ‘ id.’, paracharagma ‘ moneta adulterina.’ 


CARILUS, ‘ pepino,’ est sans doute le cariliwm ‘Nusskern’ que cite REW* 
8. v. caryon, ‘ willische Nuss.’ Pepino signifie ‘concombre,’ mais le lat. 
pepo a signifié une sorte de ‘melon,’ et pepita signifie ‘semence de 
melon’ etc.—ce qui se rapproche de ‘noyau de noix,’ amplement 
attesté en roman. Peut-étre aussi le concombre (pepino) pourrait 
étre comparé, & cause de sa surface rugueuse, aux grains (carylium). 


CARRYOBOLUM ‘badajo.’ A ajouter Diefenbach cariobulla ‘kamprad’ 
(= Kammrad ‘roue 4 dents’). Le Deutsches Wérterbuch de son 
cété cite pour Kammrad un ‘vocabularium theutiscum’ de 1482 don- 
nant kamprade ‘. . . baculus mobilis super molarem,’ ce qui est con- 
forme & l’explication ‘ barra de hierro que movia la rueda del molino,’ 
‘clavija del molino.’ Je suppose pour les carryobolon, cariobellum, 
scariobella, storiobella un étymon grec orpéfidos ‘ein jeder gedrehte, 
gerundete od. sich drehende Kérper, Kreisel, Tannenzapfen, kegel- 
férmiger Ohrenschmuck.’ Cf. CGIL strobilus ‘conum’ (Du C.). A 
la méme famille appartient orpé8\y ‘Werkzeug zum Drehen, Winde, 
Rolle, Walze,’ et & des verbes comme orpaBifw ‘loucher’ orpofiritw 
‘hin und herdrehen’ doivent se rattacher les estarabizaterium etc. 
signifiant ‘ battant de cloche.’ 


CAS... JA, E ‘espumadero.’ Je propose cassia ou cascia, v. Du C. s.v. 
cassa ‘sartaginis species...’ ‘poélon’ en Anjou et Normandie, 
‘ léchefrite,’ cette derniére servant 4 recevoir la graisse et le jus qui 
dégouttent. 


CASEDILE ‘ fardel.’ L’étymologie de Castro (capsella + buwides) n’est pas 
appuyée par la forme cassedile, qui d’aprés Traube Arch. f. lat. Lex. VI, 
266 a un i long au moyen Age et est expliqué dans le ThLL par cassis 
casque.’ 

CATARASIA ‘ manceba falsa.’ Pour risquer une hypothése: je lirais *xa[xo]- 
kopdovov, de xaxés ‘mauvais’ + xopdo.oy ‘ jeune fille’ (mot biblique), 
t faute pour c. 

CELOR, ‘ non ayna.’ Castro corrige celer, ‘mas aina.’ Je crois qu’on pourrait 
admettre un comparatif aussi au lemma: soit cel[erijor, soit un 
vulgaire *celior, cf. cicius [= citius] ‘mas aina’ (T. 2248, E. 83). 

CESPITO ‘ entropecar.’ Pour caespitare ‘ trébucher ’ ef. REW*, 1477 (ow l’esp. 
et port. cespitar semblent des ‘cultismos’) et Abavus Iv-v, 1304: 
cespitare ‘ trébucher.’ 

CHILIDRUS ‘ percha.’ Ce ne sera pas le poisson perca, mais la ‘ perche’ 
(percha): chylidrus sera donc cyli[n]drus ‘colonne,’ sens attesté en 
roman, ot columna a contaminé le mot: a. prov. coronda ‘ colonne, 
poteau, solive,’ fr. colombe, ‘ grosse solive posée & plomb pour faire des 
édifices de charpente’ (Littré) = percha ‘madero o estaca larga y 

delgada, que regularmente se atraviesa en otras para sostener una 
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cosa; como parras, ete.’ (Dice. Acad.). Chilidrus montre done un sens 
qui ne s’explique que par la contamination romane avec columna (cf. 
Schuchardt, ZRPh., xxvi, 412). 

CIATIM ‘ ordenadamente’ sous c-: C. corrige seriatim. Plutét *sce[ulatim, 
de oxevy ‘apparatus,’ cxevdtw ‘ préparer,’ cf. scientemente sous c-. 


cIcitus ‘tranca’ sera circuitus, cf. Du C. circuitatus ‘entouré’ (cofre- 
tum nigrum circuitatum, cum duobus clavaturis). Si talanquera, la 
glose de valum, est tranca, comme le suggére C., circuitus ‘ circumval- 
latio’ s’expliquerait aussi. Je suppose d’ailleurs pour tranca—que la 
derniére édition du REW inclut dans le registre, mais non pas dans 
le corps de l’ouvrage, alors que l’édition précédente avait un étymon 
(@origine inconnue) *tranca ‘barriére’—un étymon “*tramica de 
trames -itis ‘chemin de traverse, chemin,’ ce qui cadre bien avec 
circuitus. Pour cire->cic- ef. ciciter = circiter E 102. 


CIRLITRICICOPACINIUM ‘ telarafia.’? Cet exemple de sesquipedalia verba dans 
notre glossaire se réduit pourtant l’expression si simple 
dpaxvns ‘ toile d’araignée,’ peut-étre dans une forme latinisée *chitona- 
rachnium. Le P (~r) majuscule a été confondu avec un p latin; pour 
-chn->-cin- cf. ellychnium>lucinium REW 1852. Peut-@tre y a-t-il 
encore @pié ‘ cheveu’ dans la combinaison des mots. 


CIROCITROCICONIUM ‘rodezno.’ Je crois distinguer dans la fin du mot 
ciconia signifiant, ainsi que son dérivé ciconiola, ‘ manivelle’ en roman 
(REW, 1906-7). La premiére partie sera un tpoxloxos ‘ petite roue’ 
avec métathése (trochiscus dans CGIL ‘ rotulus,’ cf. rodezno). Le mot 
total serait done: *rpoxieKo-ciconium. Pour l’hybridisme cf. p. LI 
des exemples comme pilasca = pilus + doxés. Le commencement du 
mot semble contaminé par xetpduvdov ‘mola manualis.’ 

CIMABULUM ‘almendra,’ sera le xaua:Bddavos “ Erdeichel, eine Art Wolfs- 
milch, sonst dos, Diose.” (Pape), cf. Nemnich, Polyglotten-Lewikon, 
soit s.v. lathyrus tuberosus: “chamaebalanus leguminosa; terrae 
glandes; apios; arachnida Theophrasti,” (all. die knollige Platterbse, 
Erdniisse, Erdeicheln, Erdmandeln, fr. la gesse tubéreuse), soit s.v. 
arachis hypogaea (chamaebalanus japonica, fr. noix de terre, port. 
amenduinas [sic!]). 

CLEPIO ‘rrelvar.’ Rrelvar, ‘donner le premier labour & la terre,’ sera le 
latin relevare, envisagé par la langue vulgaire comme un verbe simple 
(cf. la forme dans la 3. pers. du présent rielva). Le mot se trouve 
avec le méme sens aussi en portugais (Tras-os-montes relvar, Figuei- 
redo), de 1a relva, ‘conjunto de ervas rasteiras e delgadas, ordi- 
nariamente gramineas, que crescem espontaneamente nos campos e 
nos caminhos,’ qu’on a & tort expliqué jusqu’ici par *helva (REW’°, 
4103): ec’est Vherbe que le premier labourage ‘reléve,’ ‘levanta,’ 
relevat. Il] faut done enlever l’article helva au REW et partager 
Varticle relevare actuel en deux parties: 

l. re-levare, *re-lévat: fr. relever, relief, etc. 
2. relevare, *rélevat: esp. port. relvar, (esp. rielva 3¢ pers.). 

Clepio est souvent glosé (CGIL) par subripere: c’est peut-étre ce subripere, 
compris comme ‘soulever,’ ‘donner le premier labour’ (cf. all. den 
Acker umbrechen), qui donne la clef de clepere. 

COLURNUS ‘ abellano,’ ne sera pas une faute pour colurus: cf. colurnus ‘ aus 
Haselholz’ (Georges) et CGIL vi, x: “ Aerroxapvoy est colurna.” 

COMINATUS ‘calnado.’ Comprendre peut-étre *combinatus (de combinare) 
avec mb>m aragonais; ef. Arbedo binda, ‘ resistere, sopportare; tener 
saldo; domare’ (FEW s. v. binare). 

COMPLODo ‘atar.’ Peut-étre complodo ‘ die Hiinde zusammenschlagen’ (vor 
Schmerz) et atarse ‘turbarse alguno, no darse manos a lo que haze’ 
(Cou.). 
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COMPULUM ‘porquera’ [sc. lanza]. La correction en venabulum est trop 
violente. Plutét = *compul[sori]um, de compulsor ‘ Treiber des Viehs.’ 


CONGERIES ‘majano de piedras.’ Majano sera l’équivalent du mirandais 
malhdo, esp. mojon ‘ Grenzstein’ = mutulus (REW%, 5797). 


CORUGA ‘ave que cria fijos ajenos o cornudo.’ Le passage cité de Mal Lara: 

“Diciendo a otro cucu... le declaramos . . . que su mujer cria hijos 

ajenos,” appuie mon explication de fr. cocu, angl. cuckold, Uber einige 
Worter der Liebessprache, p. 71. 


couuM ‘ coyunda,’ inséré sous c-, done lorum est impossible. Quelque chose 
comme *co-jiig-um, (cf. yuvada s.v. juger). 

CREDIPETA ‘el que pide algo ajeno’ n’est pas formé sur heredipeta, mais 
doit étre corrigé en eredipeta; cf. Du Cange, s.v. haeredipeta: Joh. 
de Janua, ‘ Heredipeta, qui alterius hereditatem petit vel cupit.’ 


CROCENUS ‘cosa maravillosa.’ Je suppose: crocinus ‘cosa amarilla,’ = gr. 
Kpéxivos, cf. Abavus Iv-V croceus ‘ jaune.’ 


CULPONEUS, ‘madruennas.’ I] n’est pas juste de dire que le prov. et cat. 
esclop ‘ sabot’ ne se trouvent pas dans les dictionnaires étymologiques. 
REW: s. v. cloppus (“ cf. scloppus”) a admis dubitativement ces mots. 
Sculponeae comme étymologie de ces mots est moins vraisemblable que 
(s)cloppus. 

CURES, -TIS ‘ cabildo,’ précédé de curia, -e, ‘ corte de rey.’ Ne s’agirait-il pas, 
plutét qu’encore une fois de curia, de xovpnres (= Curetes, CGIL) ‘ die 
junge waffenfiihige Mannschaft,’ qui formait un ‘ comité.’ Ou peut-étre 
aussi le collége de prétres 4 Créte dont le nom est tiré de cet appellatif 
grec. Cabildo serait alors une faible explication, au lieu d’une traduc- 
tion. Cf. les gloses lwpercus ‘mastin,’ nemeus ‘cosa [de] monte’ et 
plus bas sur getulus ‘ ginete.’ 

CURSIDULUS ‘tajon.’ Peut-étre = xpewdaiola ‘ Fleischverteilung’ (xpewdalrns 
‘ Fleischer ’) > *curdes->*cursid- ? 

DECE, -RUM ‘tenazas’ corrigé en cancella est vraiment trop osé. Comme 
all. Zange est apparenté & Sdxvw ‘mordre,’ je suppose une formation 
paralléle & dyés, Sjyua, Snyuds ‘morsure,’ gén. Syxéds ‘charancon.’ 
Le roman *daca ‘ poignard’ (fr. dague), toujours inexpliqué, aura-t-il 
quelque rapport? Cf. la forme deca pour le poignard attestée pour le 
XVe s. dans Bartal. 

DERISO, ‘embarnecer.’ Corr. diviso (deviso) de dividere, ‘ machen dass etwas 
hervorsteht, etwas heben, verzieren,’ (Georges) ; Du Cange: divisatus, 
colorié,’ ital. divisato, ‘ id.’, divisa, ‘ ’uniforme.’ 

pipiMus ‘ dubdoso.’ Cf. Habel: Dydimus ‘ Zwillingsbruder, der ungliubige 
Thomas.’ I] s’agit de l’incrédule Thomas qui doutait du Seigneur. 
Plutét explication que traduction. Cf. Isidore, vir, Ix, 16: “ Thomas 
abyssus, vel geminus, unde et Graece Didymus appellatur ” et Abavus 
Iv-v, 2432: didimus ‘douteus vel double’ avec des vers faisant allusion 
& Thomas (le nom hébreu signifie en effet ‘jumeau’). 

DIFERENCIUS ‘ departidamente.’ I] faudrait dire peut-étre que ces com- 
paratifs équivalents 4 des positifs (v. aussi celor, diligentius) ex- 
pliquent vivacius > a. prov. viatz, etc. 

DISTRUCTIO -Is ‘sagudir.’ Peut-étre destringo + *destrictio, are, 1’étymon 
de l’anc. fr. destrecier ‘ mettre 4 l’étroit, resserrer,’ cf. a. prov. destresa 
‘ Busse, Strafe, zwangsweise Beitreibung einer Strafe, Zwangsmittel ’ 
(e nol deu hom far destressa ni metre en tor, ‘soll man kein Zwangs- 
mittel gegen ihn anwenden,’ Levy), m. lat. distringere ‘compellere ad 
aliquid faciendum, per mulctam, poenam, vel capto pignore’ (Du C.). 

C’est & peu prés le sens de scegudir ‘ saisir.’ 
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DUMTANGO ‘tan solament.’ Ne serait-ce pas une sorte de rajeunissement 
étymologique de la conjonction dumtawat de la part du grammairien 
qui voulait faire comprendre la forme “ancienne et classique, mais 
rare” (Ernout-Meillet) du verbe désidératif *tawo, dérivé de tangere? 
Cf. Abavus Iv-v, 2662: dumtawat ‘ tant seulement.’ 

ECEO ‘ apostar = *e[n]cio, gr. éyyv@ ‘engager,’ g hypercorrect pour cf. 
clis = glis ete. Pour g cf. ancius; -e- pour -i-. 

ENCENIUM ‘letuario.’? Le sens peut aussi avoir été déduit de la contiguité 
dans le vers du Grecismus (cf. Du Cange, s.v. encaeniuwm): Fercula 
sunt epulo: sed sunt Hecennia dona... (cf. Labhardt, Contribution 
a& Vexplication des Gloses de Reichenau, p. 101). Mais je me demande 
si nous avons vraiment a faire & xenium ‘don’: encenium ne serait-il 
pas plutét ici un *encaenium, de encaeniare ‘aliquid novi dedicare, 
novam tunicam induere,’ de 1a ital. incignare ‘ étrenner,’ corse incigna 
‘sbocconcellare, entamer’ (Jaberg, RLiRI, 122 et 143) ?—le letuario 
sera done une sorte de hors-d’euvre commengant le repas. 


ENDENIA ‘endecha.’ Je ne concluerais pas & un croisement de indicta + 
neniae, mais & une glose antérieure neniae ‘ endecha ’ (d’ailleurs attestée 
dans le glossaire), ou l’interprétament aurait été par erreur assimilé 
au lemme (procédé courant, v. Labhardt, et cf. encore dans notre méme 
glossaire ardenio ‘tacanno’ au lieu de ardelio). Endenia n’est donc 
pas une forme du langage parlé, mais purement livresque, “ glos- 
sographique.” 

EPARICUS ‘ echa cuervo,’ est épavcxéds (avec p lu 7, cf. cirlitricicopacinium), 
de épavos ‘ collatio, collecta’ (CGIL), dans Bartal eranista ‘ mendicus.’ 


EPAS, EPATRIS ‘tan buen dia.’ Au lieu de rattacher ces mots tant bien 
que mal a I’ a. esp. evad(es), il faut p.-6. admettre une lecture du P 
gree par p (cf. cirlitricicopacinium) et comprendre néogrec [xadds] 
wpicare ‘soyez le bien venu! ’, dpicre ‘entrez, s’il vous plait!’. Je 
sais bien que le mot se trouve dans E sous la lettre e, mais le mot 
doit étre estropié, comme aussi la forme epas. Ou evdpeoros ‘ agréable ’? 

ESTRIGILIS ‘ chicharron.’ Ce sens s’explique de strigilis comme le fr. gratin 
de gratter. Cf. Abavus Iv-v strigilis ‘. . . creton...’ 


ESTUPANATUS ‘cosa maravillada’ peut-étre = stuporatus + cat. etc. esta- 
vanado ‘ affolé’ (de tabanus). 

EUMYTICUS ‘castrado 0....’ C. corrige trop violemment eunuchus. 
Serais-je & mon tour trop hardi en proposant eu[phe]miticus, de Euphe- 
mitae ou edxira, la secte hérétique des Marsaliani qui voulaient 
s’abstenir de tout contact charnel et ne s’adonnaient qu’a la priére? 
Cf. l’évolution sémantique du nom de secte bougre (rabougri). 

EXPERNANTER ‘ spreciadamente ’ = aspernanter, de aspernari. 

FALA ‘ bastida.’ Ajoutez l’esp. extrafalario ‘ bizarre, extravagant’ qui doit 
venir de ce fala: ‘ce qui se trouve en dehors des bastions d’une ville,’ 
cf. huraio de foraneus. 

FALSIPERIS, IS ‘falso m®.’ Je suppose que l’abréviation est = modo, cf. 
dans le méme glossaire E nubo ‘casar (a® de antiquitate),’ od le m 
de m° = modo sera tombé. Toujours est-il que la glose est tronquée. 
Falsiperis = falsipare[n]s [Amphitryonides] = Hercule, ‘faux fils 
d’Amphitryon’ dans un passage de Catulle que connaissait encore 
Nebrija? 

FAPULUS, FAMILUS ‘ formigos.’ Aussi montafia formigos ‘cocimiento de 
harina de trigo y agua.’ L’explication formica est probablement juste, 
pour le masc., ef. Maur. Schneider, El colectivo en latin ete. (1935) 
p. 52. Fapulus ne sera pas farriculus, mais un *pappulus modelé sur 
formigo, de *pappula, pappa, avec dissimilation p — p>f — p (cf. mall. 
perfando de furfante). Familus est contaminé par fames. 
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FAUSTE ‘ orgullosamente.’ Je crois qu’il faut admettre, et aussi pour esp. 
fausto ‘ostentacion,’ un croisement de faustus + fast(w)osus, fastus 
‘air orgueilleux.’ 

FETO, NIS ‘ esparto,’ ‘ espartero.’ Je suppose une confusion entre deux mots 
grecs: omaprés ‘né, engendré’ a bien pu @étre traduit par *feto (>fr. 
faon), alors que omdpros est la graminée nommée esparto en espagnol. 


FILATERIUM ‘rropas o polayna.’ Castro lui-méme renvoie & Du Cange, s. v. 
filaterium (= phylacterium), sans comprendre. II s’agit des tephillim 
des juifs qui sont enroulés autour du front et du bras. Done polayna 
a le sens usuel de ‘ guétres,’ parce qu’ils sont roulés autour de la jambe. 

FINGIA ‘ simia,’ au lieu d’étre la ‘ sphynx,’ ne serait-ce pas une fausse re- 
construction de l’esp. wimia (jimia) d’aprés des couples comme 
famelicus>jamelgo? D’ailleurs f et s alternent comme graphies: para- 
sonista-parafonista. 

FISCARDUS ‘ puges.’ Sur cette monnaie cf. E. Belz, « Die Miinzbezeichnungen 
in d. altfrz. Literatur » p. 54, qui atteste une pugese de lerida au XIVe 
siécle et qui nous apprend que la legende de cette monnaie était POIES, 
de 14 la forme masculine de notre texte. Pour fiscardus, la correction 
en baliardus me semble trop violente. 


FRABITERIUM: cf. l’article de Tagliavini sur l’it. fabbriciere, fabbriceria, 
ZRPh., 1937, p. 88, qui appuie fabricerium, 

FRUGO ‘ orin de fierro.’ Il ne faut peut-étre pas corriger en aerugo, mais en 
ferrugo (REW®, 3261: astur. ferrufiu, port. ferruge). Toujours est-il 
que le fr- peut étre une graphie pour r tout simplement, v. sous 
malufrimum. 


FULFUR ‘ gorion.’ Un paralléle plus proche est offert par les mots sardes 
énumérés REW? s. v. furfurarius, signifiant précisément le ‘ moineau.’ 


FULGETURA ‘ fustan,’ lire foleratura (folleratura, folrature, fodratura, at- 
testé aussi en Espagne, Du Cange, cf. aussi la glose subuca ‘ forradura ’ 
dont l’interprétament manque au glossaire espagnol) =‘ fourrure,’ ce 
qui me semble plus prés du mot glosé qu’un *follicatura, qu’on pourrait 
déduire de follicantes ‘ vestis grossior’ (Papias, Du C.; chez Isidore 
dit de chaussures), et qui (*holgadura) montrerait au moins le -g-; 
Vesp. traer holgado el vestido ‘estre vestu & chaussé & son aise, & non 
pas trop juste’ (Oudin) reproduirait bien le sens de follicantes, mais 
y a-t-il une formation *holgadura ‘ vétement flottant ’? 


FUNGA ‘gemollete.’ Je suppose un fun[u]g[ulla ‘fenollete,’ ce dernier 
gallicisme (cf. prov. fenouiet ‘ petit fenouil, fenouil d’eau’) se trahis- 
sant dans -ll- (esp. hinojo) et le suffixe. Le f- se confondait avec j-, 
V. fingia = wimia. 

FYLARGYRUS ‘ contendor.’ C. corrige contador ‘ tesorer.’ Peut-étre contendor 
= *contendedor (cf. avediz =avenedizo dans le méme glossaire, p. 
153), contendere testamentum ‘rescindere’ (Du C.), ‘contester la 
validité d’un testament,’ fr. le contentieux ete. 

GACURRIA ‘ squinancia.’ Peut-étre y a-t-il confusion avec la coqueluche, qui 
produit aussi le sentiment de l’étranglement. Dans cette hypothése 
gacurria serait une variante de cucurrio ‘chant du coq’ (chez An- 
thimus variante: gugurrio, Graur, Les consonnes géminées en latin), 
ef. le fr. coqueluche (gogueluter dans Jaubert), ital. tosse coccolina 
etc., que j’explique aprés Brissaut par le chant du coq (Bibl. dell’ 
arch. rom. m1, 145). 

GALURNIUM ‘carajo palmar.’ Je suppose que palmar seul traduit galurnium, 
qui, lui, est une variante (ou forme erronée) de ce galowina, ‘ jointée 
(de mains)’ (galosinas, gallonias etc.) dont Thomas a traité dans 
Bull. Ducange, Iv, 95. 
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GANICUS ‘ castrado.’ corr. gallinaceus, cf. la phrase du Grecismus citée sous 
castratus: ‘castrato similis est gallinaceus omnis’ (p. 186)? Ou 
gallicus, dérivé de Galli, les prétres de Cybéle qui s’émasculent. 

GENOBRODIUM ‘barvilla.’ Au lieu d’admettre la coalescence d’un mot grec 
avec l’interprétament slave barda, dont on ne voit pas la justification 
dans le latin centre-européen, je propose, sur la suggestion de M. 
Panos Morphopoulos, *yeve-oppidiov, de ‘cil,’ ‘bord’ + yéveov 
‘ menton.’ 


GENOLOSIA ‘ fidalguja ’ ne sera pas genealogia +- generosia, mais tout simple- 
ment genealogia avec s pour g comme contrepartie & g pour s dans 
ceragium >cerasia p. XLVIII. Cf. Abavus Iv-v, 3654: geneologia ‘ parage.’ 

GEROBOLADUS ‘ vadajo.’ C. reconnait bien xe:po- + le radical Badd\w (seule- 
ment corriger Bodldos en Boris). Je signalerai le mot composé effective- 
ment attesté dans CGIL: falarica ‘ xepoBaddiorpa’ done ‘sorte de 
lance’ (néogree xepdBodov ‘gerbe’ etc.) et le verbe xepoBotw dans 
Lucien. Mais cf. ci-dessous, globodus. 


GEROLOMIDO ‘peliscar.’’ Il y a AaBis, AaBidioy ‘ tenailles, pincette,’ xerpi 
(AaBeiv) ‘toucher de la main,’ -AaBis ‘ Handgriff 
am Pfluge.’ Mais mieux me semble xetpo- + Bedévn, Bedovis ‘ pointe, 
aiguille’: (-ifw?). 

GETULUS ‘ ginete.’ I] s’agit sirement des Gaetuli, dont Salluste nous dit: 
“vagi palantes quas nox coegerat sedes habebant,” v. Forcellini, qui 
rappelle aussi: ‘ Gaetuli militaverunt pro Hannibale in Italia..., 
pro Jugurtha in Africa ... Hine quoque inter alas cohortesque auxili- 
arium reperiuntur in exercitu Romano. Sic ala Gaetulorum memoratur 
in Inser. in Corp. Inser. Lat., v. 7007.” C’est done plutét une explica- 
tion d’un terme ancien qu’une traduction: nos glossaires sont des 
encyclopédies (Konversationslexika) rudimentaires. 

GLIuus ‘varraco’ se trouve dans une liste de mots commengant par c-. 
Comme il y a dans CGIL des gloses comme clivus ‘singularis via,’ 
singularis aura été interprété comme ‘sanglier.’? Ce sens est d’ailleurs 
plutét gallo-roman et catalan (pore senglar REW) qu’espagnol. 

GLoBopDUS ‘cordon’ =dyedéredov ‘entrave du troupeau’ (avec dayéAn 
‘troupeau,’ qui a p.-é. le sens de dyeAddsov ‘vache,’ Sophocles), cf. 
xeipomedov ‘manica ferrea’>*gerobodum; ef. ci-dessus, geroboladus. 


GRANICUS ‘cosa frances’ est paralléle & gallicus ‘cosa de frances.’ Il ne 
faut pas corriger granicus en francus mais admettre un croisement 
glossographique de gallicus + francus. Il faut lire dans l’interpréta- 
ment ‘cosa [de] frances.’ 

GRAPES -DIS ‘grulla.’ Le gén. -dis exclut le rapprochement avec ypiy. Il 
s’agit de ces grapides dont parle Ugutio (Du C. s. v. carda 1): “ Grapi- 
des, apud Graecos vocatur quaedam avis, apud nos carda, quia gravi 
volatu detenta, ut non caeterae volucres, attollitur velocitate pen- 
narum,” c’est 4 dire l’ ‘outarde’ (= avis tarda, Du C, corrige carda en 
tarda). 

GUALA ‘ box de zapatero’ est le néogrec ywanifw ‘ polir, cirer’ (des bottines), 
‘briller,’ dadé ‘ verre,’ du grec ancien éados ‘ toute pierre transparente, 
verre.’ De méme, GULIBERGIUM ‘redomo’ est une formation du type 
‘Vart de faire des verres’ (= *hyalurgiwm = — ovpyeior, 
cf. weraddoupyeiov), ef. hyalus ‘Trinkglas’ (Habel). Cf. hysopo > 
guisopo p. LXXVI pour hy->gui-; le 6 est un wu rendant le v grec. 

HALO ‘esperezar.’ Pour le sens cf. REW® s.v. halare: campobasso, yala 
bailler.’ 

HEBETO ‘ besar.’ Je propose besar = versare ‘tourner sens dessus dessous’ 
(gal. besar ‘labourer,’ ptg. vessar ‘id.’, esp. envesar ‘ renverser, re- 
tourner’), cf. lat. versura ‘ encoignure.’ 
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‘ cruelmente.’ Je lirais ifi = ‘avec force’ (Homére). 


IDOMA, AE ‘ ciudad.’ Pourquoi Sidonia, et non pas Idume, ville en Idumée 
(Palestine)? De méme Hdon, que C. n’a pas identifié, sera Idume: 
linterprétament ne me semble pas manquer: ce sont precisément les 
mots ‘inter tenus vel sagineus’ écrits par erreur du cété du lemme. 
C. corrige inter [te]renus, ce qui ne donne pas de sens. Je suppose 
qu’il faut lire terenus pour inter tenus conformément 4 l’Onomasticon 
de la Vulgate “ Idumaea rufa sive terrena,” cf. . . . yhuvos, 
ef. Rénsch, Rhein. Mus. xxx, 461. Sagineus doit signifier ‘ gras,’ ce qui 
correspond & la tradition biblique, v. sous ewmiticus. M. Labhardt a 
aussi constaté dans le Gloss. de Reichenau de ces lacunes dans les 
interprétaments de mots rares (noms propres etc.): “Il est vrai- 
semblable qu’au moment ow il travaillait 4 la composition de son 
glossaire, le compilateur ne trouvait pas dans sa source l’explication 
désirée et réservait dans le manuscrit la place destinée 4 la recevoir.” 
L’interprétament mis sur le cété gauche de la page sera donc une note 
provisoire, destinée & étre remplacée sur le cété droit par du définitif. 
Cf. Sobal uana. 


ILLICIA ‘ sobervia’ peut étre elatia, mais contaminé par jd:xla ‘ Age,’ ‘Age 
mir,’ ‘grandeur apparente.’ 


INIA ‘ porra.’ Je suppose que porra veut dire la nuque (cf. le sens ‘ entété’), 
ef. les pistillum, cucurbita, cucutia, tubellum désignant la nuque en 
roman (REW, registre s.v. Nacken). Inia est modelé sur le feminin 
porra et represente le gr. lviov ‘ occipitium’ (CGIL). 


IPOTAGIUM ‘cueva para vino’ ne sera pas une faute pour hypogeum mais 
= *brocréyiov, cf. dvrpov brécreyor ‘cave couverte’ (imdcreyos ‘sous le 
toit,’ ‘dans la maison’). 


JAMELUM ‘arrope.’ Arrope est ‘vin cuit’ c. 4. d. ‘vin raisiné,’ donc une 
sorte de cidre cuit. Nebrija traduit arrope de moras par diamoron, 
qui est = mdrum. Par conséquent jamelum sera un 
(umdrov ‘pomme’) attesté par Thomas, Bull. Du C. v, 120: diamelum 
‘concoction de pommes.’ 


aNcuBo ‘ yacer en guero.’ Sur giiero voir mon article Neuphil. Mitt., xxu, 
120, et REW%, s. v. augurium. 


YNITOR ‘ pensar.’ Pourtant conserver innitor (ou enitor) ‘se donner de la 
peine’ et prendre pensar au sens identique & pensar(de) en a. esp. 
‘ cuidar de, ocuparse en,’ cf. la glose oconomia ‘ pensamiento,’ p. 256. 


INNIO ‘requerir.’ Ne serait-ce pas hinnio ‘relinchar,’ Georges donnant 
hinnire ‘vor geiler Lust aufwiehern’ (dit des femmes) ? 


INPETO ‘enxerir.’ C. corrige inserto, qui n’existe pas. Sans aucun doute 
= *imputo (‘greffer’) avec un r venant de l’interprétament. 


INSTITOR ‘regaton,.’ Meyer-Liibke ne mentionne pas l’étymologie erga- 
sterium, et pour cause: je l’ai combattue dans Ztschr. f. rom. Phil., 
XLIv, 197: regaton vient de gato ‘ chat,’ ‘ voleur’ etc. 


INTERDUM ‘a las de vezes,’ ‘a las de vegadas.’ Ajoutez l’exemple de cat. 
devegada ‘ vegada’ qu’a le Diccionari Aguilé dans un passage de Blan- 
querna qui, il est vrai, n’offre pas toute certitude: e vos algunes 
devegades haure ... Pour de- devenant partie du substantif cf. mall. 
denou, denoves ‘nouvelle(s),’ dematinada ‘matinée,’ decapvespre 
‘soir,’ Jahrbuch der Hamburgischen Wissensch. Anstalten xxxv 
(1918), p. 14, et peut-étre le con decabo de nos gloses. 

INTER SONPER ‘ contra simesmo.’ C. corrige inter se ipsum. Plutdt intré (r)- 


sum-per, avec un -per pléonastique (cf. parumper au sens de parum 
‘peu’ dans Grégoire de Tours, v. Bonnet, p. 277). 
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trgIGU[U]s ‘dardo corido.’ Dardo ne serait-il pas le reste d’une glose 
irriguus’ xa[rdpdjevros (CGIL), cf. s.v. valva? corrido =‘ irrigué.’ 

IsTER ‘insula.’ En faveur de la confusion de Ister + Istria (péninsule! ) 
on peut alléguer le passage d’Isidore: “Istriam Ister amnis vocavit, 
qui eius terram influit, ipse est Danubius ”; déja Pline s’était prononcé 
contre l’opinion que le Danube a ses embouchures en Istrie. 


JUBERNUS ‘hombre sin cojones.’ La correction imberbis est ingénieuse. 
Pourtant ne faudrait-il pas se demander si jubernus ne serait pas 
Juvernus Vhabitant de Hibernia ou Jubernia (Juvénal) ‘ Irlande ’? 


JuGITo ‘enderredor’ parmi les adverbes commengcant par i-. Je corrigerais 
in gird (= gyro), v. Léfstedt, Philolog. Komm. etc. p. 67. 


LANIA ‘ pedagon.’ Le sens diminutif est un précieux témoignage pour ce 
que j’ai dit dans Beitriige zur roman. Wortbildungslehre (Bibl. arch. 
rom., 1, 2) sur le sens originaire de -on. Cf. ponticulus ‘ ponton.’ 


LENARIUS ‘ ranacuajo,’ de laena (= gr. xAaiva ‘ Stiick langhaariges, wollenes 
Zeug, das iiber dem Pallium oder der Toga getragen wurde’), cf. les 
mots romans crapaud, rospo etc. qui remontent 4 l’idée de ‘ rugueux.’ 


LESTRINE, -ARUM ‘andas.’ C. a bien reconnu basternae, seulement ajouter: 
+ *lectica, *lectarium (Du C.), ef. fr. litiére. 

LILIUM ‘lirio 0 rosa.’ Je suppose qu’il y a confusion de deux gloses proba- 
bles: lilium ‘ flos’; flos ‘lirio o rosa ’—on sait que fleur au moyen Age 
pouvait signifier particuliérement le lys. 

LITROBOLCUM ‘ mojon redondo.’ M. Castro a corrigé le mot dans l’édition du 
glossaire (E 1406) en rayant r et c, mais au glossaire il déclare ne 
reconnaitre que le gr. Aldos ‘pierre.’ Au point de vue phonétique 
AcGovAKos ‘Steine heraus-, in die Héhe ziehend’ (de édxw), avec le 
reflexe de v>b comme s. v. gulibergium, serait tentant, mais je préfére 
lithocollum ‘ Steinkitt, Marmorboden’ (Sleumer), gr. \cOéxodXos ‘ orné 
de pierreries.’ 

MACERIA ‘ engafio’ = waxapia ‘le pays des bienheureux,’ pour les Champs 
Elysées des Grecs, que le chrétien ne peut que concevoir comme des 
illusions (cf. d’ailleurs Bdad\\w és paxapiay chez Athénée). Cf. les 
matérialisations de dieux paiens dans nos gloses Nereus ‘rana,’ 
P(e) an ‘ porquerizo.’ 

MALUFRIMUM ‘melon.’ En corrigeant CEFRESUS en ceresus, C. s’est privé 
de la possibilité de voir dans la graphie -fr- une transcription espagnole 
de -r-, transcription assez logique, puisque fr- avait évolué dans cer- 
taines parties de la Romania en xr-, hr-. La graphie cefresus prouve 
done que nos gloses sont originaires d’une partie de la péninsule ot 
fr- devint hr-, cf. le gascon. Cf. aussi ruceps. Malufrimum est donc 
un *malurimum qui se décompose en malum + dpimov: Spimos signifie 
‘mfr’ en grec (xaprés Spiuos =‘ fructus maturus’ CGIL), et malum 
maturum est attesté par CGIL au sens de unrorérwr. wpimor, 
attesté par notre glose, doit d’ailleurs étre l’ancétre de malum maturum. 

MARYGELEON, sans glose, est = uapyéANor ‘ perle.’ Pour “e- cf. eceo. 

MATA ‘ alcaravea.’ C. veut corriger en menta. Serait-ce un hasard que le 
‘cumin des prés’ est appelé Mattenkiimmel en allemand (Nemnich, 
Polygl.-Lex.)? Il est vrai que l’all. matte ‘prairie humide’ (ou le 
cumin des prés croit particuliérement bien) est apparenté 4 l’angl. 
meadow et semble d’origine germanique (Kluge-Gétze), et l’on ad- 
mettra difficilement un mot germanique dans nos glossaires 4 moins 
qu’il ne soit conservé en roman (cf. strepa ‘ estribera ’)—mais le lat. 
matta doit avoir eu un développement paralléle, & juger d’aprés le 
berbére amtun ‘ Wassertiimpel,’ le prov. mato ‘bloc de gazon,’ ‘ touffe 

d’algues’ (REW s. v. matta). D’ailleurs, M. Dauzat, Rom. 411 
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raméne l’argotique mate ‘ ville,’ ‘ village,’ ‘place (ot avaient lieu les 
exécutions) ’ 4 l’all. Matte ‘ prairie.’ 

MEABOLO ‘ remembrar ’ = pvelay mow (Sophocles), uvela ‘ anniversary,’ done 
* uveroTrow. 

METARI ‘ voluntariosa mente.’ La correction incitate est impossible, le mot 
étant inséré sous les adverbes commengant par m-. Plutét peredpws 
adv. de peréwpos ‘instable, changeant.’ voluntarioso est ‘volontaire, 
variable en ses volontés ...’ (Oudin). De méme mora ‘non sabi- 
amente,’ sous m- aussi, ne peut pas étre ignoranter; plutét un adverbe 
de papos=lat. morus? Cf. CGIL moro (= dpws) ‘fatue graece.’ 
Peut-étre faut-il comprendre mora [mente] ‘non sabiamente’ cf. seudo 
‘falso propheta.’ 


METAXARIUS ‘almotacen’ est tout simplement la reproduction d’Ugutio et 
Joannes de Janna (v. Du C. s.v.) ‘qui fora imponit rebus, quae ven- 
duntur, metam pretii. Item etiam licitator et taxator dicitur.’ On 
voit done que le mot n’a rien & faire avec metagzarius ‘ sericorum 
negotiator,’ mais est un croisement *metarius (de meta ‘borne, prix ’) 
+ tavarius. 


METUM ‘matalauva’: Castro: “?”. Je suppose que matalauva doit étre 
Vanis (cf. E. 839 et C. p. xxvm et xxxII), voir REW*, 3957, donc 
metum sera—plutét que le Met allemand—le grec yuéév ‘ Wein, jedes 
berauschende Getrink’: c’est donc & l’anisette qu’on doit penser. 

MJCULO ‘ torcer.? Comme Oudin a torcedor ‘. . . un tourdoir, pressoir’ et 
Godefroy un a. fr. esmioire ‘moulin ou machine propre & broyer, & 
réduire et & mettre en miettes, qui en latin est micatorium ‘ esmioire 
vel frazeure, et derivatus a mica’ (Gloss. de 1348, cf. God. et Du C.), 
la glose est correcte. Un diminutif de micare: *miculare est attesté 
en roman par *sub-miculare (v. REW°, 59 s. v.). 

mirncoA ‘tierra bermeja.’ La correction minera ‘mine’ est impossible. 
Minium ochra (@xpa) ‘ocre,’ cf. les formes croisées p. LI, pourrait 
aller, mais je préfére éué6xpoa ‘la couleur unie,’ v. la glose (CGIL) 
éuéxpoos ‘concolor’; ce dernier mot assume quelquefois le sens de 
‘jaune pile.’ 

MOGLODULUS ‘ fojalde’ est un dérivé latin de ways -id0s ‘ maie,’ ‘ pate, pain, 
giteau de miel,’ wayddd:a ‘ les mies de pain dans lesquelles on s’essuyait 
les mains aprés les repas.’ 


MOLCA ‘ verengena’ sera le gr. woddxn, ‘ malva, pastinaca.’ 
De méme la MELOTEA ‘ verengena’ sera une transcription inexacte d’une 
de ces formes: ¢ pour c. 


MOMENTUM ‘tanto commo ombre puede abril el ojo o cerrar.’ Comparez, 
non seulement l’all. Augenblick, mais CGIL momentum ‘ ictum tempus’ 
et lat. in ictu oculi vivant en roman (REW s. v. ictus) et se renou- 
velant dans en un clin d@oeil, in un batter d’occhio. 


MORETECARYUS, sans glose, est un dérivé de wvpojxn ‘domus unguentorum ’ 
CGIL. 

MuGIL ‘ombre.’ Je lirais vimbre ou mimbre. Comme le mot n’est pas, 
que je sache, attesté en esp. comme nom du poisson, je suppose une 
dérivation d’une glose frang. comme mugil—fr. (poit.) lienne, v. P. 
Barbier, RLR 1935, p. 332: “On a comparé les lignes sur les flanes des 
muges & une gerbe, & un paquet lié” (prov. ramado ‘ mugil, capito,’ 
proprement ‘ paquet de branches’ etc.). Les branches d’osier servent 
& lier. 

NEFO ‘ mentir,’ pluté6t qu’une formation sur nefas, est le gr. vigw ‘ sobrius 
sum,’ ‘sobrius vigilans.’ Il faut se rappeler que est le 
contraire de eixqj \éywv ‘ parlant & l’aventure’ et des maximes comme 
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kat dmoreiy (Luc.) et 7d yap év rH Kapdig rov 
émi rns yAwrrns éori Tov pedvorTos. 

NEFRENDICIUM ‘ annal de ombre muerto.’ Les trois derniers mots viennent 
sans doute d’une interprétation du mot latin sous l’influence de cet 
a. port. anafragarse ‘morrer, impossibilitarse para servir’ ete. que 
cite Pietsch, Zischr. XIx, p. 16 (v. REW s. v. naufragare). 

NERVO ‘enflaquezer.’ Corrigez: enervo ‘ j’affaiblis.’ cf. verriculum = ever- 
riculum. 

NOTIGINA ‘xorquina.” Comme Castro n’a pas trouvé de grec *vuxrvyury 
‘femme nocturne,’ je propose, d’aprés l’analogie de nubigena, spumigena, 
flammigena, ete. un *nocti-gena ‘ eréé par la nuit.’ 

OBATIM ‘tan solamente’ est un dérivé de hypaté (= imdrn) ‘ pouce’ ( Forcel- 
lini): c’est une allusion au geste bien connu utilisant le pouce pour 
indiquer une petite quantité (‘ pas ga!’ ete.). Pour -im ef, sua[p]tim. 

OBLETO ‘ rogar todos en comun.’ Je suppose un dérivé de buleuta ‘ decurio, 
senator’ (CGIL): *fSovAevr-6, christianisé au point de vue du sens 
(cf. le développement de ecclesia, et esp. senado ‘public des autos 
sacramentales ’). 


OLO ‘a qual lugar, o de qual parte.’ Dois-je dire que cette relatinisation 
d’un asturianisme (j0l0? ‘ot est-il? ’, = *wbi illum), qui d’ailleurs ne 
cadre pas avec la traduction (-lo n’étant pas représenté), ne me sourit 
guére? Vaille que vaille je suppose un oli (= olli, olim CGIL) ‘illi 
aut cui vel tune,’ ‘ibi, interdum illi vel illine.’ 

OMISTUY ‘de muchas maneras’ est mis sous les adverbes, ne peut donc étre 
= omnifarius, mais, au mieux, omnifarium. Mais la correction est 
trop violente. Je suppose un pluriel éu-eorio: ‘vivant ensemble autour 
d’un foyer,’ (de éoria ‘ foyer’) employé comme apposition au sujet de 
la phrase (cf. a. esp. amidos = [ad] imvitus). 


OTALEM ‘de tuerto en tuerto.’ C. corrige occasionale. Peut-étre un taleo 
a été mal écrit et fourvoyé. Ce serait alors ce talio ‘galardon’ que 
C. a expliqué dans un autre passage: un tort est ‘récompensé’ par 
un autre. 

OUIMINO ‘que maravilla,’ qu’il faut probablement lire jqué maravilla! 
Par conséquent, omnino (qui se trouve déja dans le méme paragraphe 
et est traduit ‘de todo en todo’) doit étre écarté. Je suppose le cri 
de joie aux noces des anciens: Hymen] o Hymenae, ‘Tyév ® ‘Tphévace 
(pour -o au lieu de -e cf. le contraire opide = opido). 

OXINAQUE ‘araqua.’ Le lemme a été affublé de la fin de l’interprétament, 
ef. endenia. C. suggére avec raison le radical égvs ‘ aigre ’ et l’adjonction 
d’un -que explétif comme dans lat. -que; par le -que, la glose a été 
fourvoyée sous les adverbes comme plerumque. II s’agit sans aucun 
doute du grec déivys (CGIL owines, owinas ‘vappa’) ‘vin aigre.’ 
Araqua est le plus ancien exemple connu du moderne arrac (arraque, 
rack), mot arabe attesté jusqu’ici & partir du XVIe siécle: Dalgado a 
comme premier exemple un orraqua port. de 1514, Lokotsch un anc. 
esp. arrequin dont j’ignore la provenance. 

PAGE ‘ vete en paz’ ne sera pas pour pace, mais le gréco-lat. apage REW; 
Abavus dans le recueil de Roques Iv-v, 40: apage sis ‘ soies en pes.’ 
PALIO ‘alimpiar’ sera palliare, cf. fr. pallier ‘couvrir d’un déguisement, 
d’une excuse comme d’un manteau’ (all. bemdnteln), donc ‘ nettoyer, 

purifier d’un reproche.’ 

PARASONISTA ‘cantor.’ Au lieu de *partitionista, duquel Castro doute lui- 
méme, il faut admettre paraphonista: Ugutio ‘ paraphonista cantor’ 
(Du C.) f est condondu avec s. Cf. Abavus (Roques Iv; v, 479a): 
aparaphonista ‘chanteur et chanteresce ’. 
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PATISONA ‘ cebada’ est evidemment ptisana ‘ tisane d’orge,’ sens originaire 
de tisane (cf. Bloch). V. la forme ptysones dans CGIL et la glose 
tisana ‘ agua de cebada.’ 


PECTEN ‘ peyne de cabeza . . . o pendejo.’ C. fait deriver pendejo de pendar 
‘peinar,’ mais semble penser & un sens ‘ peigne.’ Je crois plutét qu’il 
s’agit de pendejo dans le sens courant ‘le penil d’un homme ou d’une 
femme, la motte, la partie honteuse ou croist le poil’ (Oudin), qui 
est un dérivé de pecten, pectinare comme le fr. penil, le prov. penchenill 
et esp. empeine cités par REW 6328 dans le sens ‘ Venusberg,’ qui 
existe dés le latin. D’ailleurs ce pendejo se trouve comme glose de 
pubes. 


PELEX ‘conbluega.’? Ce mot et le port comborgo ‘individuo amancebado, 
em relacio a outro amante ou do marido da mesma mulher,’ donc 
‘rival,’ sera un dérivé de *con-voltiare (cf. REW, *voltiare) au sens 
de convolutus, ‘ enroulé, enchevétré,’ p. ex. dracones in semet convoluti. 


PERICHELIDES. Je crois que l’immixtion de xeA7js ‘lévre, bord’ dans 
meptxelpov vient du verbe meprxe:Adw ‘rings einfassen, mit einem Rand 
umgeben,’ attesté chez Xénophon. 


PESUNDO ‘ sopear.’ Je comprendrais, plutét que ‘ mojar el pan en forma de 
sopas,’ ce qui rend nécessaire la correction de pesundare en perundare, 
*so-pe-ar ‘fouler au pied,’ ce qui concorderait avec la glose de pesum 
(= pessum) ‘so los pies.’ Cf. le sopear interprétament de suppedito, 
que C. explique aussi par *sub-pedare, et Abavus Iv-V, 6388 pessundare, 
trébucher.’ 

PIE -ARUM ‘ sobresefiales.’ Comme le cat. dit piga ‘ peca’ (Aguilé), ‘Mal, 
Fleck’ (REW® s. v. pica ‘ pie’), je me demande s’il ne faut pas cor- 
riger picae, pictus et ses congénéres n’ayant jamais ce sens. 


PIcRUS ‘cosa negra.’ La conjecture de Castro (picrus = pic(u)lus ‘noir 
comme la poix’) est trés possible. Peut-étre pourrait-on aussi penser 
& un antécédent de l’esp. prieto, port. preto ‘noir’ = *appectorare 
(REW%, 540), quelque chose comme *pec[t]us. Mais je juge que picrus 
est tout simplement le grec mxpés ‘amer,’ ‘douloureux, malheureux’ 
(p. ex. TekevTH, dyaves) et que negro, a le sens ‘ malheureux, infortuné.’ 


Poca ‘maleus cinbali.’ Si le mot est authentique, nous aurions la un 
témoignage précieux pour un théme onomatopéique que j’ai supposé 
pour le roum. apuca ‘saisir,’ cf. fr. buquer ‘taper, roum. pocnt 
‘klatschend schlagen,’ all. pochen, Pauke (m.h.a. pike) ‘ timbale,’ cf. 
Dacoromia III, 646 et Meyer-Liibke, id. Iv, 641: l’all. pakke semble étre 
le plus proche de poca (ce que M. Castro note & la p. xxxii). 
*poc- serait un paralléle onomatopéique de *tocc-. Mais qui sait s’il ne 
s’agit pas d’un battoir recouvert d’une peau d’animal pour adoucir 
le son et par conséquent de méxos, ‘toison de laine,’ cf. moxai CGIL 
s.v. sterillum? 


PONPA ‘ procesion.’ “ Acepcion no en Du C.” Mais c’était pourtant l’accep- 
tion du lat. classique! Voir pour le développement ultérieur le bel 
article de Labriolle sur pompa diaboli, Arch. rom., II, 1. 


POSTOLA ‘ vendedera ’—ne serait-ce pas *apostola fém. de apostolus ‘ mes- 
sager’? Du Cange ne donne rien de trés probant. 


PRENDITE ‘ fermosamente.’ Pas de prendido ‘adorno,’ mais = praedite, de 
praeditus ‘ doué,’ CGIL ‘ ornatus,’ ‘ instructus.’ 


PRETAXO ‘dar la mano o casar.’ Des textes pour practaware (= gr. mpo- 
TarTw) au sens de ‘ prius numerare, assignare’ et praetawatus ‘ prae- 
dictus’ se trouvent dans Du C. Le sens ‘prius numerare’ (Habel: 
‘ vorher abschiitzen’) conduit & subarrhare ‘donner des arrhes.’ 
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PROCEDO ‘salir o oyr.’ Plutét que foyr ‘fuir’ avec f->h-, oyr sera pris 
dans le sens de oir las causas y pleitos, oidor (lat. de chancellerie 
auditor, all. Verhér, angl. hearing) et procedere sera un mot de la 
‘ procédure ’ juridique. 

PROCREA ‘ por las quales.’ C. corrige praeterea, qui ne serait pas exactement 
traduit. Il s’agit peut-@tre de mpoxpeia, mot tardif et vulgaire pour 
dpopun, mapodos ‘point de départ’ et traduit par antecessus: mpoxpelg 
et els mpoxpeiay in antecessum (CGIL), ‘d’avance.’ Notre glossateur 
aura compris ce mot comme se rapportant au passage précédent, de la 
la traduction ‘ por las quales.’ Ce serait une mésentente dans le style 
de celle que suppose C. s. v, relativus. 


PULS ‘ pollada’ (= poleada). Je ne crois pas 4 une explication de ce mot 
signifiant une ‘ bouillie trés claire pour enfants’ par puls>*pol. L’anc. 
fr. pous (Gamillscheg, EWF, 7086) est un neutre en -s et ne démontre 
nullement un *pou, aussi peu que son dérivé pouture. D/ailleurs le 
-e- ne serait pas expliqué. Vaille que vaille, je proposerais, en con- 
formité avec le port. poleada ‘volée de coups’ (de polé, esp. poleo 
‘ poulie,’ qui était aussi un instrument de torture), une dénomination 
facétieuse (chose battue, fouettée, tiraillée ci et 14), cf. le fr. rata- 
touille ‘ragoit,’ pic. ratatouiller ‘tourner de tous cétés,’ dial. tatin 
‘coup’ (le passage de sens opposé est plus fréquent: ‘ bouillon’> 
*raclée’). 

QURCIPELLA ‘ coloquintida’ est *cucurbitella, REW 2367 (roum. curcuber- 
tea). 

REDIUJNE ‘albricias.’ Castro: “ ?” Je suppose reduviae ‘les restes, reliefs 
de table,’ le réalisme du glossateur éclatant ici comme dans la glose 
parsimonia ‘ elemosina.’ 

REFULLO ‘ desterrar.’ Comme on dit en fr. mod. refouler pour ‘ repousser, 
faire refluer en arriére’ (une armée ennemie, des fuyards, ete., cf. a. 
fr. refouler ‘ rebuter, repousser’), je ne vois pas de difficulté d’explica- 
tion dans cette traduction pourtant approximative. 

RELATIVUS ‘cosa entrecamviada.’ A. prov. entrecamiadament, -cambiable 
signifient ‘mutuel,’ a. cat. entrecambiadament ‘alternadament.’ De 
‘ mutuel ’ ‘ relatif’ il n’y a qu’un pas. 

RETROPAFOCILLIUM ‘ trasfuego’—REPOFOCILIUM ‘ badil ’ — REPOSONALIUM 
‘trasfuego.’ M. Castro ne connait pas d’exemple d’un *pofocilium. Voici 
un paralléle tiré d’un article de M. Jud (Vox rom. 1937, p. 299) 
qu’il ne pouvait connaitre: bergam. posféc ‘ piastra di ferro che si 
mette nei camini per riparare il muro dall’ azione del fuoco.’ On voit 
comme, aprés la disparition de post- comme préfixe vivant, re- retro- 
trans- (REW s.v. focus) en prenaient la place. Pour la formation en 
-ium, cf. REW, 6685, *postcinium de cena. 

RIscus ‘ quebradura de pared,’ ‘ resquicio.’ Cf. dans Bartal le sens ‘ fenestra 
caeca, simulata’ qui rejoint le riscus sive cavernula dans un texte de 
Du C. s. v. riscus ‘latebra, locus secretus et occultus.’ 

RUCEPS, -PI ‘ forniquador.’ rutellus est une correction p.-é. trop violente. 
P.-é. confusion de forceps (*fruceps avec fr->r-, cf. malufrimum) et 
de fornix, fornicarius. 

RUSPILIO ‘ moscadero.? Comme le chasse-mouches est une sorte de balai, 
il n’y a pas de difficulté 4 rattacher le mot au radical rasp- (p.-é. 
contaminé par ruspari ‘scruter,’ REW) qui exprime en port. comme 
en prov. sous la forme raspalh- raspilh- l’action de ‘ balayer, gratter, 
racler, rafler, nettoyer’ (prov. raspalhia, port. raspilha), REW 7077. 

SAGANA ‘goma’ est caydrnvoy ‘der gummiartige, mit Arznei gebrauchte 

Saft einer Doldenpflanze, sagapenum, Diose.’ (Pape), cf. CGIL s.v. 

sagapinus. 


I 
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saGio ‘gritar o grunnir.’ Je crois qu’il s’agit du lévrier qui relance du 
gibet (ce que signifie sagire) en poussant des cris. 

SANDAPILA ‘ vallesta,’ SANDAPILARIUS ‘ballestero,’ ‘enterrador.’ Les sens 
‘ arbaléte,’ ‘ arbalétrier’ proviennent sans aucun doute d’une confusion 
avec fundibalus ‘fronde.’ A remarquer les formes italiennes de ce mot 
qui montrent un -s- inexpliqué: vicenza. franségolo, a. vén. sarandégola, 
cerendégolo (FEW), qui pourraient perpétuer la rencontre entre les 
deux mots. Je ne vois pas d’ailleurs pourquoi le FEW admet que 
fundibalus a été formé d’aprés fustibalus: les deux sont également 
hybrides et suivent le modéle de xecpdBodos ete. 


SANGUIFIXUM ‘ morciella.’ Castro a certainement raison d’identifier le mot 
latin avec l’a. fr. sang fegié (cf. aussi Arch. rom. XI, 94)—mais ce qui 
est intéressant c’est que fr. figer, venant de fege (‘foie’), a été iden- 
tifié par étymologie populaire avec ce figere, duquel Littré encore 
dérivait le fr. figer ‘cailler,’ explication dont G. Paris a montré 
Vinfondé. 

SARDONIS ‘ estwerzo.’? Castro corrige escuerzo. Pourrait-on rappeler ce que 
dit Oudin sous ce mot: ‘C’est (selon aucuns) un certain animal 
venimeux, long d’un empan & demy, de couleur cendrée noire, & 
tachetée .. .’? D’autre part, si l’on corrigeait esfuerzo, serait-ce une 
allusion 4 la chasteté (v. le bestiare de Marbod dans Foerster- 
Koschwitz, Altfranz. Ubungsbuch, p. 188: “Hic humilem castumque 
decet, vultuque pudentem ”), esfuerzo signifiant la continence,? qui est 
l’alliée de la chasteté dans le missel romain (continentia et castitas) ? 

SATINIZO, -AS ‘escaldar’ avec la remarque: ‘borroso e inseguro. Quiza 
sea-.’ Castro corrige au glossaire: satirizo, ce qui semble bien peu 
probable. En partant de sca-, je proposerais scaturizo en attirant 
l’attention sur les articles de Du C. scaturizare et excaturizare, (et 
aussi Diefenbach), ot on trouve le sens exact de l’esp. escaldar 
‘échauder avec de l’eau chaude.’ Ce scaturizare peut étre dérivé de 
scaturrire et influencé par cauterizare, qui se trouve dans Végéce. 

SCREO ‘escupir’ ne doit pas étre corrigé en ew-screo, le simple existant 
aussi en latin. 

SERANDUM ‘axedres’ contiendra l’étymon arabe que M. Steiger, Contri- 
bucion etc. p. 194 transcrit satranZ (Alcala: citrange, a. port. 
acedrenche). Pour la latinisation du mot arabe cf. les gloses agazalus 
‘alguacil,’ * exerupum ‘ axarope.’ 

SERPENS ‘ alcrevite.’ Cf. dans Deutsches Wb. s. v. Schwefel 4: mit stahl und 
schwefel angreifen, “ wo schwefel die feuerwaffen bedeutet.” 

sEUDO ‘falso profeta.? La méme glose se trouve dans l’Abavus (Iv-v) 
frangais. 

SIDERARIUS ‘quintero’ peut-étre = *sicerarius, de sicera ‘cidre’ (v. le 
passage du Cap. de Villis dans Du C. s. v. siceratores) : le cidre comp- 
tait parmi les revenus du suzerain. 


? esfuerzo est ‘ courage, vaillance,’ mais aussi ‘ force stoique de résistance,’ 
cf. la strophe de Jorge Manrique oi la Mort dit au pére du poéte: 


vuestro corazon d’azero 

muestre su esfuerzo famoso 

en este trago... 

esfuercese la virtud 

para sofrir esta afruenta {= la mort] 
que vos llama. 


8 Je crois d’ailleurs que la glose alaririum ‘alarde’ montre le méme 
phénoméne: un lat. *alar-erium de alaris me semble assez peu conforme 
esprit latin. 
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SIGUIMATUM ‘saumerio.’ C. corrige suffumatum. Plutét *oby-xvya, ef. 
obyxvos, cvyxéw et particulitrement inquimatizare ‘faire infuser ’ = 
éyxuuarifer, Thomas, Bull. Du Cange, v, 186. Pour -ma>-matum cf. 
ixarismatum = charisma. 


SILVA ‘montafa.’ La traduction est explicable d’aprés l’esp. monte ‘ bois’ 
(cf. monteria etc.). 


SIMA, -TIS ‘rabo de duejia.’ C. propose sirina [‘siréne’], ayant plus loin 
dans le méme glossaire le sens ‘ falda.’ Mais la répétition serait sur- 
prenante et la déclinaison en -tis ne serait pas justifiée. Plutét = 
sigma, la lettre grecque 2, d’aprés la forme de la traine. Sigma se 
trouve dans d’autres acceptions dans Du C. 


sipo ‘dar papillas a pollos’ est une glose qui remonte beaucoup plus haut 
que le Grecismus. V. dans Ernout-Meillet s. v. *supo la glose de Festus 
qui explique le sens de sipare: “insipare far in olam, inacere pullis. 
Unde dissipare, obsipare, ut cum rustici dicunt: obsipa pullis escam.” 
Cette derniére phrase explique le ‘ dar papillas a pollos.’ 


SOBAL UANA ‘ vetustas.’ C’est un des cas ot la préoccupation exclusivement 
linguistique et le manque d’approfondissement philologique d’un pas- 
sage a induit M. Castro en erreur: il lit sobalvana et pense pouvoir 
corriger en olitana ‘ vieillesse.’ Il n’a pas remarqué (1) que le ms. 
écrit sobal wana (en deux mots), (2) que ce terme se trouve parmi des 
noms de pays Mesopotamia, Siria et Edon, qui sont tous, comme C. le 
dit pour les deux premiers, interprétés & la facon mystique (sublimis 
interpretatio) du moyen Age. Or, le psaume LIX, 2, énumére les 
mémes pays dans le méme ordre: Mesopotamia Syriae, Sobal, Idumaea 
(ce dernier & la place de Edon, ce qui confirme l’interprétation donnée 
s.v. Edon). C’est vraiment un ‘ passage’ de psaume dont les noms 
propres sont interprétés. I] faut done lire Sobal avec la vulgate 
(ailleurs Soba) et voir dans vana le premier mot de l’interprétament, 
qui est vana vetustas et qui est une sublimis interpretatio. Un cas 
comme celui-ci montre bien l’importance du probléme des sources. 


STI ‘ oste’ sera istim ‘de la,’ Plaute: ite istim, ecferte lora ‘ allez-vous-en ’; 
pour -m tombé cf. septi ‘ encerradamente.’ 


STIMELICUS ‘ hanbriento.’ C. corrige en famelicus. Mais n’y a-t-il pas con- 
currence (ou présence!) de thymelici (== @vuedcxés) ‘ iocularii, mimici ’ 
CGIL, les jongleurs étant censés étre affamés (il faut se rappeler 
qu’ils chantaient pour avoir des vivres) ? 


STRABO, ‘ pizco,’ ‘ visco.’ La forme pizco & cété de visco m’est trés agréable 
parce qu’elle me sert pour mon explication de ce dernier mot, qu’on 
continue & identifier 4 *versicus (REW®), alors que j’ai suggéré dans 
Bibl. dell’ Arch. rom. 1, 2, p. 170, l’étymon onomatopéique qui est 4 
la base du port. piscar ‘cligner de l’eil,’ ital. pizzicare, esp. pizcar 
‘ pincer’ (cf. all. kneifen—ein Auge zukneifen), cf. bormio. pise ‘ cieco, 
di vista appannata.’ V. Jud, Vox rom. 1937, p. 301. 

SUBLIME ‘ baramente,’ ‘en alto.’ Castro met un point d’exclamation au 
premier sens, évidemment parce que les expressions usuelles chez 
Plaute sublimen ferre, rapere veulent dire ‘en alto.’ Mais le sentiment 
étymologique n’aurait-il pas réagi vis-a-vis du sub- en comprenant 
‘ dessous,’ ‘en bas’? D’autant plus que d’aprés Jacobsohn, Glotta xvI, 
58, dans un passage comme 

ducite istum: si non sequitur, rapite sublimen foras, 
facite inter terram atque caelum, ut siet, distendite 


il faudrait comprendre: ‘ reisst ihn nach draussen, und zwar so, dass die 
Schwelle unter ihm bleibt,’ sublimis étant d’aprés Jacobsohn = ‘is sub 
quo limen est,’ ‘celui pour qui le seuil est en bas.’ L’étymologiste mo- 
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derne explique le mot comme le lexicographe mediéval. Méme si W. 
Baehrens, Glotta xv, 53 avait raison avec son explication sublimen 
‘sous le seuil supérieur de la porte’ (‘in der Richtung der oberen 
Fusschwelle ’ = ‘en haut’), le sub- devait engager & y voir le mouve- 
ment contraire. 

SUBSURO -NIs ‘ rebolvedor.’ Plutét que subversor j’admettrais le lat. susurro, 
-onis ‘Fliisterer, Ohrenbliiser,’ cf. les gloses susuro ‘mensagero’ 
(Castro: ‘el que lleva mensajes,’ ‘ chismes ’), susurro ‘ fablar a oreja,’ 
‘murm[urjar.’ Le turbo -onis ‘ revolvedor’ p. 307 sera formé d’aprés 
susurro. 

SUBURA ‘ pedregal o arenal.’ La glose citée par Castro: “Sabura ultima 
pars urbis est ubi primo corpora urebantur, id est locus asper et saxo- 
sus ” vient dans sa premiére partie d’une analyse pseudo<tymologique 
sub- (cf. suburbium) + urere, mais la seconde n’est-elle pas influencée 
par saburra ‘ballast, lest!’ donc = ‘sable’? 

SUCUSARIUS ‘ cavallo flaco,?’ SUCURSARIUS ‘cavallo magro,’ ‘trotador.’ Il 
est peut-étre utile de signaler que le mallorqu. satsar ‘ bazucar,’ recon- 
duit par moi, ainsi que le cat. saccejar ‘ébranler,’ & succussare (v. 
REW’) se dit du galop des chevaux (Lexik. aus d. Katal., p. 120). 

SUSIO ‘censar.’ De ovcia ‘census, res familiaris, substantia’ (CGIL), 
Abavus IV-V usia ‘substance,’ done (s)usio. La conjugaison en -ire 
est fantaisiste, cf. clepio. Le s- est une faute, cf. wlexolica (ou 
étovola). 

SUYLA ‘ — ef. CGIL ayla ‘ligna,’ ‘ sounding-board ’ 
(Soph.). 

SYNPHO ‘ bacin o el ruydo que faze la mujer quando mea.’ Cette derniére 
explication donne un excellent paralléle pour le fr. chantepleure, qui & 
Vorigine était un syphon ‘ entonnoir’ (et aussi un bassin!) qui produit 
ce son ‘pleureur’ d’aprés les investigations récentes de M. Hering, 
ZRPh., 1937, p. 400, qui éclaircissent aussi la glose clepsedra ‘ canilla.’ 
Cf. encore sypho ‘ pet’ dans Habel et Abavus Iv-v s. v. sipho. 

TACAX ‘furon.’ Probablement écho de la glose de Festus (v. Ernout- 
Meillet): tagax ‘furunculus a tangendo.’ De sorte que furon doit 
signifier, non le ‘furet,’ mais le ‘voleur.’ -c- pour g, ef. clis = glis. 

TANTICA ‘crica.’ D’abord il faut corriger ce que C. rapporte de Nebrija: 
‘ crista, e, juvenalis’ en ‘ crista, e, Juvenalis’ (crista ‘ landie’ se trou- 
vant en effet chez le satyrique romain). Slab¥-Grossmann donnent crica 
‘ Ritze,’ done ‘ fente,’ ce qui s’accorde avec une origine onomatopéique 
cric-(crac-), cf. ceric ‘Hebewinde’ (‘poulie’). Gall. cricas ‘lloron,’ 
crico ‘mimo,’ port. cricalha ‘sirigaita, lambisgéia,’ salam. criquero 
‘criticon, cuentero, murmurador’ s’accordent avec ‘ geindre, grincer.’ 
Je ne m’explique pas gall. crica ‘cinta con que atan los pelos los 
campesinos ’ & cété de ‘ partes pudendas de la mujer.’ 

TERUMA ‘acuda.’ Hydreuma ‘ aquatio’ chez Pline (= 6dpevua)? Bd0pevpa 
‘fosse’ supposerait une aphérése; plus simple est thermae ‘les bains 
de Rome,’ avec -u- anaptyctique comme coronica etc., cf. marygeleon = 
papyé\vov plus haut. 

TETERA ‘cendal.’ Le cendal étant une toile de lin trés fin (Oudin), = 
‘membrana.’ 

TITINIUS ‘ cernicalo.’ Sur l’étymologie du mot esp. cf. Schuchardt, ZRPh., 
XXXV, 738 et REW? s. v. cerniculum. 


TODONUS ‘ gallo’ = titus, REW 8762. 


TOR-NIs ‘buey.’ C. corrige sans sourciller bos, -vis. Mais c’est en réalité 
trio-onis qu’il faut écrire: cf. CGIL bovem ‘ trionem,’ lat. trio ‘ Dresch- 
ochse.’ 
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TURBENIO -ONIS ‘ ranacuajo.’ La solution de p. XXXII est excellente: seule- 
ment je proposerais *turbinio, -onis ‘ tourbillon,’ vu la masse diaphane 
et glutineuse qui entoure les tétards nouveau-nés. 

VALVA ‘ puerta de boda’ est sans doute une dérivation de la glose citée par 
CGIL s.v. ualuae: “voealem si scribant significant Ovpas lepov 
Oipas immixov Kai Ovpas dimwras;” on lit l.c. les différentes explications 
données par les savants modernes 4 ce dernier mot obscur, tandis que 
notre glossateur se contente tout simplement d’un &-peu-prés para- 
étymologique, d’une explication “ espagnole.” 

VANOVA ‘colcha.’ Tout en sachant la difficulté d’une étymologie de ce mot, 
je risquerai l’explication suivante: M. C. Brunel a établi (Rom. Lx1, 

214) que les variantes du mot “nous obligent 4 partir d’une forme 

contenant le groupe -ny-.” Je suggére done un *vanuus, de vanus, 

d’aprés fatuus, viduus, dividuus, irriguus, cf. aussi a. prov. perdoa, 
rendoa, cat. crétua, mallorqu. menjua (Lexikal. aus d. Katal., p. 41) = 

-ua, cf. notuba ‘mochuelo’ de noctua dans nos glossaires. Quant au 

sens, un *[culcitra] vanua signifierait soit ‘couverture de parade’ (‘de 

vanité ’), soit ‘couverture piquée’ (cf. esp. hilvanear ‘ faufiier,’ ‘ faire 
la couture & longs points pour mieux faire ensuite la couture 
définitive.’). 


VARGIA ‘ specus, bodega.’ Je suppose un dérivé artificiel tiré de mots comme 
peradd-ovpyeiov ‘lieu on travaille les métaux’>‘lieux ow ils sont 
conservés,’ ef. gulibergium et plus loin rastri verga, pour va- au lieu 
de -ov- ef. aussi vercuus au lieu de urceus. 


VATILO ‘colar.’ Sans aucun doute dérivé de vatillum, batillum ‘uas ad 
portandos carbones, turibulum’ (Ernout-Meillet), vatilla ‘pala qua 
aqua projicitur e navi’ (Papias). C’est un verbe dérivé du substantif 
avec ce dernier sens qu’il faut admettre. 


VENDEPICIUM ‘ pescaderia’ Il faudrait relever l’ordre roman des membres 
du composé dans cette formation plutét latine (cf. avigerium): *ven- 
depisciwm au lieu de *piscivendium (ital. pesci-vendolo). Je suppose 
plutét une formation en -ium dérivée d’un *vende-pisces: ital. pesci- 
vendolo, done d’une formation 4 impératif, type porte-faiz. 


VERTECA ‘ veruga.’ Au lieu de comprendre veruga au sens de ‘ hauteur’ qu’il 
n’a plus en roman, je propose de comprendre verteca = derbita ‘ dartre,’ 
ef. la forme *derbica dans FEW et les formes prov. bérbi, cat. bérbol. 


VERTONA ‘anoria,’ VERTUNUS ‘caco’ VERTIMUS ‘cucharon.’ Comme l’inter- 
vention du ‘ deus ex machina’ Vertumnus dans ces engins est peut-étre 
problématique, je suggére dp@ovpmevos ‘ce qui est levé, érigé, porté en 
haut’ (pour ve- ef. vercuus = urceus). Coromines l.c. vient de rat- 
tacher la gowméne (it. gomena etc.), terme nautique, & un participe 
substantivé jyoupérn. 


VINIA ‘conchon.’ Je me demande s’il ne faut pas, au lieu de corriger les 
deux mots, comprendre venia au sens de ‘ perdon’ (v. la glose respec- 
tive), c.-i.-d. ‘indulgence,’ et comprendre conchon ‘coquille [des 
pélerins de Saint Jacques de Compostelle].’ 

VIVARIUM ‘ cudria.’ Ce mot signifiant ‘mare’ est & rapprocher du port. 
xodreiro, épithéte du pourceau, envurdarse ‘se vautrer dans la fange’ 
(REW s. v. sordidus), ef. particuliérement le mot cité par Caroline de 
Vasconcellos dans l’article cité par le REW: enzodreiro ‘lamagal, 
ladacal.’ 


VRTABRIA, -E ‘guisano que come las coles’ est évidemment un dérivé ou 
une déformation de (CGIL) erucae ‘ modici uermes qui mandunt folia,’ 
uruca ‘qui caulos comedit.’ Comme le mot est placé sous u, je 

préfére cette derniére forme: peut-étre *urucaria (-t- pour -c-). 
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XEXOLICA ‘ almohada’ sera peut-étre cholica ‘ Gallenbrechdurchfall ’ (Habel), 
‘colique’ et almorrana(s) ‘hémorroide(s)’ ‘caquesangue.’ Pour Il’ 
initiale cf. izarismatum = charisma (x rendu par @ et précédé d’une 
voyelle prothétique, le premier w est une faute). Dans Diefenbach 
colica se trouve attesté pour toutes sortes de maladies des intestins 
(darmgicht), de l’utérus et de la vessie (chaudepisse etc.). Nebrija 
enumére quatre sortes de almorrana(s). 


XILLURIUS ‘camaron.’ Je propose sous bénéfice d’inventaire: silurus 
‘poisson de fleuve’ (cf. camaron = en anglais crawfish). Cf. la glose 
aforus ‘camarones,’ aforus étant aussi un poisson. 

ZELOTIPUS ‘cornudo,’ Intéressant paralléle & ajouter 4 l’anc. fr. gelous 
‘cocu’ que Mile Grzywacz, Hifersucht in den roman. Sprachen (1937), 
p- 119, n’a trouvé qu’une fois dans le ‘Lai du cor’ de Robert Biquet 
(XIIe siécle, done dans un texte trés ancien). L’explication d’un em- 
prunt au provengal avec mauvaise compréhension du sens, que donne 
Mlle G., ne vaut évidemment pas ici: ce sera plutét une sorte de vul- 
garisation de l’idéologie courtoise, nos glossaires ne montrant nul 
raffinement. Cf. zelotypus ‘ ehebrecher’ (Habel). 

ZETO ‘dar lugar’ sera (cf. diabolus>zabulus et CGIL s.v. zeta, zetarius, 
etc., idioticus >ital. zotico) *dieté (de diacra), cf. dietare ‘ perendinare 
(Var. zetare Du C.) ; dar lugar signifierait donc ‘ ajourner.’ 


APENDICE AL GLOSARIO DE Ex 


. 6. Sepe solent verri pravo bona pascua ferri. Je laisserais les deux r 
de verri et je bifferais la virgule aprés verri: ‘souvent de bons patu- 
rages sont offerts 4 un mauvais verrat.’ Verres a le sens obscéne, ef. 
le fr. verrou d’aprés la suggestion de M. Rohlfs (REW s. v. veruculum). 


. 12. Post rastri uerga, nil potest accipere merga. 11 faut comprendre 
*rastri- ovpyeia, mot hybride signifiant ‘le travail du rastrum.’ cf. 
weraddoupyeiov et gulibergium = vadovpyeiov. Il est trés possible qu’on 
ait écrit les deux membres du composé & part dans les glossaires, comme 
cela se fait, précisément pour les composés de -ovpy- dans des diction- 
naires modernes de grec ancien. Pour -ve- au lieu de -u- cf. vercuus 
pour urceus. 

. 80. Non queras fulcram, cum fuerit ojpita pulcra. Ojpita, que C. 
traduit juste ‘ posadera,’ ne peut pas étre ospita, s’il entend un dérivé 
de hospes, mais éricfiia ‘ postilena’ (de dmoder ‘ derriére’), cf. néogrec 
mowvos ‘le derriére.’ I] faut donc lire *ospit[i]a. 

89. De celo sepe facit femjna cepe. “ Poco claro.” Probablement cepe, 
forme neutre ‘attestée pour cepa ‘oignon’ (allusion aux formes 
‘égales’ de la coupole du ciel et de l’oignon).. 

. 118. Cela (=cella) pour le siége de la mémoire. Cf. Vall. er ist 

nicht recht in Ordnung im Oberstiibchen ‘il déraille.’ Cf. encore les 
trois celle abritant l’intellect, la raison et la mémoire dans Brun. 
Latini, Tesoretto, v. 749 seq., et Sedgwick “ Some poetical words of the 
twelfth century ” (Bull. Du Cange vi, 224) sur “ cella of brain.” 
125. Al pepinas cauas, tot habet ni quot habet gras. L’explication de 
‘C. ne rend pas compte de la syllabe ca. Je comprends: Aluas pinas 
tot habet quot nigras habet peca. Ce dernier mot serait = pica ‘ pie’ 
dont les plumes sont en effet soit noires sans blanches. Peca est une 
latinisation du port. pega, esp. pegaza (REW’, 6976). 

. 1381. Homonem. ace. de homo est attesté dans le Waltharius d’Ekke- 
hard (Habel). Mais il faut peut-étre lire ambronem, de ambro souvent 
glosé ‘devorator hominium’ (cf. Arch. f. lat. Lex. X, 366 et CGIL): 
le sens serait que le vautour arrive dans la solitude (et 14 seulement) 
& dévorer un étre carnassier comme lui-méme. 
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No. 156. Vitis pro remis tu qui mihi vitam demis, non poteris me tradere 
in manibus ditis. Allusion 4 Caron, le nocher de l’enfer, qui ne pour- 
rait pas faire sa besogne s’il buvait au lieu de ramer (vitis =‘ vin’). 


No. 174. Danse los moros unos con otros, por que se dice qual tiento, tal 
tiempo. Castro: “ Necesitaria explicacion.” Je crois que le sens est 
celui de Vall. Pack schligt sich, Pack vertrégt sich: les maures [qui 
devraient s’entendre, vu qu’il y a vis-d-vis d’eux les armées chrétiennes] 
se battent l’un l’autre—[mais ce n’est pas si grave: ils se récon- 
cilieront] ... 

. 187. A muger barbuda, de luenne me la saluda. Cf. mon article sur le 
prov. saludar de lonh dans Ztschr. f. rom. Phil., Li, 291. 


. 195. Catulus alatitor, nunquam bonus venator. Alatitor n’a rien a 
faire avec alator, la traduction espagnole mirador indique un verbe 
signifiant ‘regarder.’ [1 s’agit de allectare: allectat (de ad-licere) 
glosé par ‘spectat’ (CGIL). Peut-étre y a-t-il confusion avec allac- 
tare ‘ nebenbei( !) stillen.’ 

. 227. Qui pius est natus non diligit mori creatos. Comprendre peut- 
étre un jeu de mots avec morigeratos, cf. morigeratus dans le glossaire 
latin et Bull. Du C., vu, 225. 


SPITZER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Wilhelm Diltheys Gesammelte Schriften XI. Band. Vom Aufgang 


des geschichtlichen Bewusstseins. Jugendaufsatze und Erin- 


nerungen. Herausgegeben von EricH WENIGER. xxix und 
278 Seiten. 1936. 


“ Zeitgenossen-Betrachtungen und Erinnerungen iiber den Auf- 
gang des geschichtlichen Bewusstseins im 19. Jahrhundert ”— 
unter diesem Titel wollte Dilthey selbst eine Reihe seiner friiheren 
Arbeiten sammeln und neu herausgeben (p. viii). Der Bearbeiter 
des xr. Bandes der gesammelten Schriften hat den Plan aufgegriffen 
und zu den Aufsitzen, die Dilthey, soweit sich das feststellen liess, 
aufzunehmen beabsichtigte, noch andere Arbeiten iiber das gleiche 
Thema hinzugefiigt. Ausfiihrliche Darstellungen von Hamann, 
Nitzsch, Johannes v. Miiller, Niebuhr, Schlosser, Dahlmann, 
Raumer, Gustav Freytag und Scherer stehen nun zusammen mit 
kiirzeren Charakteristiken von Ranke, Droysen, Mommsen, Treitsch- 
ke; es fehlt kaum einer der grossen Namen des 19. Jahrhunderts. 

Diese Essays, Nachrufe, Erinnerungen und Aufzeichnungen 
sind, objektiv betrachtet, vielleicht nicht allzu bedeutsam. Sie 
sind teilweise veraltet und, was ihr Material angeht, iiberholt, oder 
doch unvollstindig, ja aphoristisch. Die starke Wirkung, die sie 
trotzdem ausiiben, beruht darauf, dass sie Diltheys Einstellung zu 
den Menschen und Miachten, die sein Leben bestimmt haben, klar 
machen. So ist der Wert des Bandes mehr noch ein biographischer 
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und dokumentarischer als der, dass in ihm “ eine kleine Geschichte 
der Geschichtsschreibung im 19. Jahrhundert ” enthalten ist (p. 
ix). 

Es ist erstaunlich, wie stark von Anfang an das Bestreben 
Diltheys ist, den Sinn der Geschichte zu erfassen, wie er von 
Anfang an den Menschen als ein geschichtliches Wesen zu begreifen 
sucht. Friihe Tagebuchaufzeichnungen bestatigen diesen Eindruck, 
den man aus den Arbeiten selbst gewinnt (p. xii). Doch scheint 
sich mir die Art, in der das geschichtliche Problem verstanden wird, 
in einer fiir Dilthey und fiir das 19. Jahrhundert charakteristischen 
Weise zu verschieben. Ich kann nicht mit dem Herausgeber iiber- 
einstimmen, der sagt: “ Es ist auch hier kein Bruch zwischen den 
Intentionen der Jugend und den Resultaten am Ende des Lebens ” 
(p. ix). 

Im Beginn seiner schriftstellerischen Tatigkeit urteilt Dilthey 
iiber den Historiker Johannes v. Miiller so: “Uberall, wo ihm 
Kraft, herrschender Geist begegnen, nehmen sie seine Seele ge- 
fangen. Er war unter der Macht jeder grossen Tatsache, jeder 
heroischen Erscheinung. Denn von dieser Macht befreit den Hi- 
storiker allein die Einsicht in den Zusammenhang und die Gesetze. 
Und diese gerade unter allen grossen Eigenschaften des Geschichts- 
schreibers, freilich die grésste, war ihm versagt ” (p. 90). Welcher 
Zusammenhang, welche Gesetze damit gemeint sind, ist nicht 
zweifelhaft, wenn man vergleicht, was Dilthey in einem Aufsatz 
tiber Dahlmann, etwa zur gleichen Zeit, 1866, schreibt: “ Das war 
in der Tat die Differenz zwischen dem, was die Dahlmann histori- 
sches Urteil nannten, und dem historischen Urteil Rankes, das nun- 
mehr auch die Gegenwart sich zu unterwerfen anschickte. Von dem 
eigenen Standpunkt jeder historischen Kraft aus ihre Richtung und 
Tatigkeit wiirdigen, wie das in Rankes Geschichtsschreibung iiber- 
all geschieht, das heisst dem Drang der Selbsterhaltung keine ande- 
ren Grenzen setzen, als welche in der eigenen Reife und Massigung 
des politischen Urteils liegen. Was aber das historische Urteil der 
Dahlmann wollte, das war, auch an den egoistischen Drang der 
einzelnen Krafte den Masstab der politischen Pflicht, welche durch 
das Wohl des Ganzen sich gebunden fiihlt, zu legen. Und dies 
Urteil hat in der Tat sein reines Mass nur in der Erkenntnis des 
Grades, in welchem das Gefiihl dieses Ganzen in einer Zeit lebendig 
war; innerhalb dieser Beschrinkung ist es von absoluter Geltung, 
und Dahlmann hatte wohl Recht, dass er, dieses sittliche Urteil 
hinweggedacht, mit Politik und Geschichte nichts mehr zu schaffen 
haben wollte” (p. 174). Das Historische ist also vom Moralischen 
nicht zu trennen. 

Das ist Diltheys Standpunkt in seiner Jugend. In der zweiten 
Auflage der Arbeit iiber Dahlmann aber, 1873, fehlen gerade die 
Bemerkungen iiber die Berechtigung der Dahlmann’schen Haltung 
im Gegensatz zu der Rankes (cf. p. 275). Und in einer Nachlass- 
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Aufzeichnung tiber Johannes v. Miiller ist voller Missigung nur 
von dem Sich-Einleben in Deutsche Aufklirung und Franzésische 
Revolution die Rede; Friedrich und Napoleon sind Miiller jetzt 
“gleichmissig zuginglich,” wihrend seine Stellungnahme zu 
ihnen, in ihrer Gegensitzlichkeit, vorher unverstindlich schien und 
lebhaft getadelt wurde; seine Intentionen sind gross, wenn auch 
sein Charakter zerging (p. 273). Offenbar hat sich Diltheys 
Standpunkt geindert. Warum sollte er sonst so wichtige Teile 
seiner friiheren Ausfiihrungen streichen oder sich so verschieden 
iiber den gleichen Mann erkliren? 

Dilthey denkt im Alter anders iiber Sinn und Nutzen der Ge- 
schichte als er friiher dariiber gedacht hat. In seiner Jugend sagt 
er voll Hoffnung: “ Der Gang der Wissenschaften ist iiberall ein 
anderer gewesen, als die Empiriker wihnen, und vielleicht sinnt 
schon irgendwo der Mann iiber den Problemen der Geschichte, der 
ihr Licheln beschimen soll—der Mann, von dem Kants vorsichtig 
kiihner Geist geweissagt hat, dass er die Geschichte, wie Keppler 
und Newton mit der Naturwissenschaft getan, allgemeinen Gesetzen 
unterwerfen werde,” und der dadurch die moralische Haltung 
Schlossers “ mit einem Schlag in ein helleres Licht stellen ” werde 
(p. 164). Darum kann der Streit fiir das Recht der Geschichte, 
“ein nationales Bildungsmittel zu werden, wie es uns ehedem das 
Altertum und unsere Poesie waren,” von Dilthey “in seinem 
Verdienst gern anerkannt” werden (p. 164). Fiir den alten 
Dilthey, fiir den Betrachter, als der er sich selbst bekennt (Gesam- 
melte Schriften vit, 218), ist das geschichtliche Bewusstsein 
gewiss grossartig, aber es vermag nichts zu lehren: “ Noch sind die 
Folgen (der Konstituierung des geschichtlichen Bewusstseins) fiir 
die menschliche Weltanschauung nicht abzusehen. Inndem ich das 
behaupte, trete ich zu der herrschenden Meinung in Gegensatz 
tiber den Nutzen der Geschichte. Man kann viel iiber ihren 
einzelnen Nutzen reden. Pragmatische Geschichte Beispiel fiir 
Politik. Enthusiasmus. Kritik. Aber schliesslich historisches 
Bewusstsein keinen Nutzen, sondern die Anschauungsweise, die 
auf jedes Menschliche angewandt wird. Philosophisches Bewusstsein 
= Geist der Priifung, historisches Bewusstsein = Begrenzung jeder 
gegebenen Erscheinung und zugleich ihre Bedeutung im universal- 
historischen Zusammenhang” (p. xix). So hat er selbst in der 
spiten Vorrede zur Sammlung der im x1. Band vereinigten Auf- 
sitze sein Ergebnis formuliert. Damit aber ist die friihere Ansicht 
vollkommen umgestossen. 

Der Grund fiir Diltheys veranderte Haltung liegt offenbar in der 
Einsicht, dass Geschichte und Moral nicht mit einander iiberein- 
stimmen. Dilthey hat gelernt, Ranke, den objektiven Epiker, zu 
bejahen, wihrend er frither Dahlmann gegen Ranke Recht gab. Er 
hat sich, wenn auch nach schwerem Kampf, zu Bismarcks Politik 
bekannt (p. 225), und Bismarck machte sich vielleicht auch durch 
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Ranke mit dem Gedanken der Macht vertraut, wie Dilthey erwahnt 
(p. 220). In der ersten Fassung des Schlosser-Aufsatzes heisst es, 
dass alle Historiker in dem Verstindnis von Kultur, Staat und 
Geschichte aus der sittlichen Aufgabe des Menschen Schlossers 
Schiiler seien (p. 274). Fiir Bismarck aber ist, wie Dilthey 
zustimmend berichtet, der Dienst am Staat wichtiger geworden 
als alle Kulturaufgaben (Gesammelte Schriften vir, 289). Und 
er steht nicht an, 1874, allgemein zu sagen, dass “ der Verlauf der 
oe Ereignisse unser Raisonnement schnell gereift hat” 
p. 277). 

So wird in der Nebeneinanderstellung der Arbeiten aus den 
verschiedenen Lebensjahren ganz deutlich, wie sich die Anschau- 
ungen des jungen Dilthey allmahlich anderten. Zugleich sieht man 
dass er sich vollkommen im Klaren ist iiber “ die Entwicklung von 
unendlicher Tragweite,” iiber “die unabsehbaren Folgen fiir die 
menschliche Weltanschauung” (p. xix), die durch diese neue 
Einstellung zur Geschichte heraufbeschworen werden. Im gleichen 
Augenblick, in dem er Scherers Programm, “ein System der 
nationalen Ethik aufzustellen,” lobt (p. 248), schreibt er: “ So geht 
durch die Gesellschaft unserer Tage ein Gefiihl, dass sie diese 
(sozialen, religidsen, pidagogischen) Fragen durch die Macht des 
wissenschaftlichen Gedankens und der darauf gegriindeten prakti- 
schen Genialitét lésen muss—oder sie stiirzt in den Abgrund 
kulturfeindlicher Zerstérung. Es geht zugleich durch die Menschen 
unserer Tage das Gefiihl, dass die Idealitit des Lebens erhalten 
werden muss, sollen nicht die Triebfedern der hingebenden Arbeit 
am Staat und der Menschheit erlahmen und Privatinteresse allein 
brig bleiben—ja, soll das Leben iiberhaupt lebenswert sein; diese 
Idealitit des Lebens aber ist an eine gerechte Wiirdigung der gei- 
stigen Tatsachen gebunden, der Sittlichkeit, Religion und Kunst, 
die dem Einzeldasein Bedeutung geben, der nationalen Lebensein- 
heit, die es beherrscht ” (p. 237-238). Der Grund fiir seine Be- 
sorgnis ist, dass mit dem Bewusstsein von der Endlichkeit jeder 
geschichtlichen Erscheinung, jedes menschlichen oder gesell- 
schaftlichen Zustandes, dem Menschen die Souveranitaét gegeben 
ist, “jedem Erlebnis seinen Gehalt abzugewinnen, sich ihm ganz 
hinzugeben, unbefangen, als wire kein System von Philosophie oder 
Glauben, das Menschen binden kénnte” (Gesammelte Schriften 
vir, 290-91). Und 1903 spricht er seine Furcht vor dem Kom- 
menden so aus: “Die geschichtliche Weltanschauung ist die 
Befreierin des menschlichen Geistes von der letzten Kette, die 
Naturwissenschaft und Philosophie noch nicht zerrissen haben— 
aber wo sind die Mittel, die Anarchie der Uberzeugungen, die 
hereinzubrechen droht, zu iiberwinden? An der Auflésung der 
Probleme, welche an dieses sich in langer Reihe anschliessen, habe 
ich mein Leben lang gearbeitet. Das Ziel sehe ich. Wenn ich auf 
dem Wege liegen bleibe—so hoffe ich, werden ihn meine jungen 
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Weggenossen, meine Schiiler zu Ende gehen ” (Gesammelte Schrif- 
ten v, 9). 

Das Ziel—es ist die Erhellung und Befestigung jenes Geistes der 
Priifung, jenes philosophischen Bewusstseins, das Dilthey in Gegen- 
satz zu dem historischen Bewusstsein stellte (p. xix). Im Sinne des 
geschichtlichen Bewusstseins kann das Leben “ nicht vor den Rich- 
terstuhl der Vernunft” gebracht werden, wie es in einer Notiz 
heisst (Gesammelte Schriften vir, 359). Aber fiir die philosophi- 
sche Haltung gilt: “ Wo ein Mensch in seinem Willen den Zusam- 
menhang von Wahrnehmung, Lust, Antrieb und Genuss durchbricht, 
wo er nicht sich mehr will: da ist das Meta—Physische, welches 
sich in der dargelegten Geschichte der Metaphysik nur in unzihligen 
Bildern spiegelte. Denn die metaphysische Wissenschaft ist ein 
historisch begrenztes Phinomen, das meta—physische Bewusstsein 
der Person ist ewig” (Gesammelte Schriften 1, 385-86). Die 
Giiltigkeit der geistigen und sittlichen Normen kann nur durch das 
philosophische Bewusstsein begriindet werden, nicht durch das 
historische. Aber gerade dadurch ist der ewige Anspruch dieser 
Ideen gegeniiber der relativen Bedingtheit historischer Erkenntnis 
gesichert. 


Lupwia EDELSTEIN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit. Von ALBERT SoERGEL; Dritte 
Folge: Dichter aus deutschem Volkstum, Leipzig, 1934, 231 
pp. M. 6.80. 


The volume in question—the third of Soergel’s History of Liter- 
ature and dedicated to “ Hanns Johst the German ”—is not only 
in every way disappointing but brazen in its propaganda. For 
years the incompleteness of the first two volumes of this work has 
been growing more and more evident, but if the continuation had 
to take this form it would have been better if it had never ap- 
peared. The completion now set before us not only departs in 
every respect from the objective treatment of subject-matter 
hitherto strictly observed; it retracts all that has been said before 
with utterly superficial arguments and ascribes true and lasting 
worth only to “writers of the German spirit” (Dichter aus 
deutschem Volkstum). 

In his new volume Soergel groups together essays on the writers 
Rudolf G. Binding, Hans Grimm, Hans Carossa, E. G. Kolben- 
heyer, Max Mell, Hans Franck, Will Vesper, Ina Seidel, Fried- 
rich Schnack, Hans Blunck and Friedrich Griese. At the same 
time he completely loses sight of the continuity in this period of 
literature. In method also the resemblance of the book to the 
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first two volumes is purely external. Instead of simply giving 
facts and collecting material, Soergel not only pronounces opinions 
as to worth, which are in the highest degree one-sided and personal 
(for instance one of the most typical is to be found under the 
heading Will Vesper (p. 136) where we read: “He was justly 
elected to the Academy in 1933 after it had been purged of those 
against whom he had struggled”), but assumes on the whole the 
role of the rhapsodist rather than that of the scholar. It is sig- 
nificant that in the whole book only one single caricature is repro- 
duced, and that, presenting three personalities, is of G. B. Shaw, 
G. Hauptmann and—very harmless—of Friedrich Schnack (p. 
182). Soergel persists in writing for authors instead of about 
them. He forgets that he, as a scholar, must first of all serve 
learning and only thus contribute to the understanding of artistic 
values. He would like to say the “last word ” about matters which 
are by no means terminated, which indeed are still so much in 

the course of development, as to render it impossible now to make 
a valid, historical survey of a writer like Hans Carossa, for in- 
stance. Moreover, a close examination proves that Soergel really 
has so little to say that he could have disposed of it in a few 
pages. And so he makes shift with a collection of flattering quo- 
tations that has nothing whatever in common with learning. A 
good two-thirds of the whole book consists of “specimens,” quo- 
tations and examples drawn from novels, dramas and poems; these 
often pages in length do not enable the reader to form the slightest 
judgment concerning the subject itself. P. 36 affords a particularly 
comical and informative example. Four of Binding’s poems are 
interpreted merely by the following valuable exclamations (complete 
with exclamation marks) : “ How thankful this poet is for love! ”— 
“How he penetrates into the ultimate mystery of love!” and 
“ How he blesses youth and beauty! ” 

It is not worth while to refute in detail the numerous misin- 
terpretations (e. g. that of George and Paul Ernst in the intro- 
duction). The book which from beginning to end is wholly 
uncritical (of Binding’s reply to Romain Rolland not the first but 
the modified and tamer version is quoted!), is Blood and Soil 
(Blubo) learning par excellence. Friedrich Schnack is, accord- 
ing to Soergel, not only part and parcel of the soil but of the 
very “crops of his native land” (p. 167). Soergel, who in his 
earlier efforts recognized his task with admirable clarity and ful- 
filled it by the objective assembling of material—and only in this 
way can a history of literature of our time serve any purpose— 
now devotes himself to furthering Nordic-philosophical speculations 
of a tediousness and insipidity that are overwhelming. After all, 
it is a matter of pure indifference to him about whom he talks, for 
in his work Binding looks like Grimm, and Blunck like Griese. 
And if in addition the whole were not presented with such in- 
tolerable bombast, it still might be possible to dispute with the 
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author about his conceptions. But this book which bears on every 
page the stamp of slipshod compilation, would best be passed 
over with the hope that further “sequels” of this sort may once 
and for all be left undone. 


WoLFGANG PAULSEN 
The University of Reading (England) 


Geschichte der deutschen Ballade von WotFGANG Kayser. Berlin: 
Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1936. Pp. x, 328. 


This history of a poetic genre deals with the medieval narrative 
songs which are closely associated with the later “ popular ” ballad 
and at the same time with the literary ballad of the eighteenth and 
following centuries. Since Kayser is primarily interested in the 
history of the second variety, he might perhaps have more wisely 
confined himself to summarizing the assured results of investiga- 
tions in the earlier variety. The consequence of touching on 
disputed matters in this earlier period is the suggestion of tasks 
which ought to be undertaken. His contrast of English and 
Scandinavian balladry (p. 6) might well be carried further, and 
the sources of Scandinavian balladry might be defined more fully 
and more accurately. Kayser surveys quickly the Germanic heroic 
lays belonging to a period before A.D. 1100. These are not bal- 
lads according to his definition. After 1100, they yield place to 
narrative verse which is carried about by minstrels and which is 
differentiated from the earlier form by the use of rhymes and 
stanzas and by the reliance upon new ethical standards. This new 
form constitutes the ballad as defined by Kayser. After a brief 
discussion of the Middle High German minstrel ballads, he passes 
to the Golden Age of the genre (pp. 43 ff.). Here, too, he touches 
controversial matters only briefly. The comparison of mythological 
survivals in German and Scandinavian balladry might well form 
the subject of further study. We can easily grant that German 
ballads contain little or no mythological material. In what sense 
are materials of this sort in Scandinavian ballads “ Reste heid- 
nischer Vorstellungen ”? Knut Liest¢l’s Norske Trollvisor og nor- 
réne sogor (Christiania, 1915) would have been a pertinent cita- 
tion at this point. No one seems to have asked whether “ Tord af 
Havsgaard ” (Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, No. 1) is 
really a survival of heathendom. Kayser continues with a brief 
survey of later narratives in verse,—the historical song, the “ Zeit- 
ungslied,” and the like. He observes correctly (pp. 52 ff.) that 
the Meistersinger contributed little or nothing to traditional song 
and might have noted that only Meisterlieder composed before the 
Reformation might come into consideration as a source of tradi- 
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tional matter. To his remarks (p. 53) on Isabella and the pot of 
basil add a reference to H. M. Belden’s excellent article, “ Boc- 
caccio, Hans Sachs, and ‘The Bramble Briar,” PMLA., xxttI 
(1918), 327-95. 

The essential portion of Kayser’s book is a history of the literary 
ballad of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. His sensitive 
characterization of literary connections and developments is well 
buttressed with references and specific examples. The most valuable 
contribution is the chapter on Holty (pp. 80-88). Here he proves 
that Hélty, not Biirger, is the founder of the serious literary ballad 
in Germany. This substitution of Hély for Biirger means that 
henceforth V. Beyer’s Die Begriindung der ernsten Ballade durch 
G. A. Biirger (1905)—for thirty years the bible of the Biirger- 
tradition—must be considered obsolete, so far as its main thesis 
is concerned. And this, in turn, makes necessary a revision of the 
pertinent paragraph in Margaret Ohlischlaeger’s article “ Kunst- 
ballade ” in Merker and Stammler’s Reallexikon, 51-57,—to 
mention only one standard work of reference. 

In my opinion, the spectral ballad (Geisterballade) is adequately 
treated (pp. 100-106). In the discussion of the vocabulary of this 
eighteenth-century type of German balladry I miss the name of 
Klopstock. After all, Klopstock’s example is chiefly responsible 
for the introduction into poetry of participles for adjectives, in an 
attempt to render expression consonant with feeling. To him, 
feeling was dynamic, implying the use of the participle and not 
static implying the use of an adjective; see, e.g., O. Walzel, 
Deutsche Dichtung von Gottsched bis zur Gegenwart, 1, 50-52. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of Chicago 


Sir Degare: A Study of the Texts and Narrative Structure. By 
Grorce Patterson Faust. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1935. Pp. 99. (Princeton Studies in English, 
No. 11). 


The most original part of Mr. Faust’s study of the narrative 
structure of Sir Degare seems to me the most valuable,—his ex- 
planation of why SD and Richars li Biaus, differing throughout 
in detail, have yet many similarities in the general outline of an 
uncommon plot. Since both resemble, at quite different points, 
the legend of Gregory the Great, both, he believes, are independent 
reworkings of a lost French original, 8, which combined a roman- 
ticized version of the first half of G with a Sohrab and Rustem 
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in the following remarks. 
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plot. Differences of RB from G and SD as to the hero’s exposure 
and upbringing he attributes to imitation of “ some story like Parise 
la Duchesse” (p. 66); SD’s differences here from G to imitation 
of Lay le Freine; its differences from G and RB as to recovery of 
the hero’s mother, to use of (so-called) Oenomaus material. A 
third romance, Die Rittere Metter Mouwen, which combines still 
other elements of G with a plot resembling in part those of SD and 
FRB, Mr. Faust derives from a hypothetical T, source of S also, 
but less modified from G than S was. 

These hypotheses have the virtue of economy in providing one 
origin for the resemblances of three romances to one another and 
to G. The first, though admittedly conjectural, is the best ex- 
planation yet proposed. The second is perhaps more ingenious 
than capable of proof since it involves assuming that incidents in 
DRMM are alterations of quite different ones in hypothetical T. 

Granted this origin for SD, Mr. Faust seems right in attribut- 
ing the supernatural in SD to the author and to imitation of 
“ Breton lays.” But the castle episode is hardly supernatural; the 
lady’s plight accounts for most details; only the inmates’ silence 
(related to their defenceless situation?) is unexplained. And 
though SD has many resemblances to “ Breton lays” in method, 
phrasing and content, it is questionable whether the author meant 
it to be one since it lacks the usual opening and conclusion. 

Mr. Faust has largely undermined Mr. Slover’s idea that the 
author of SD was a stupid hack, clumsily fitting together borrowed 
plots, like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, in an incoherent tale. Yet 
he is influenced by it. He believes the author has used an Oeno- 
maus formula so clumsily as to leave “suspicion of incest resting 
upon ” the innocent king (p. 86), though he finds “no definite 
motive assigned ” in SD for the combat-test (p. 55) and has no 
specific Oenomaus source to offer. Of the purpose of the Oeno- 
maus task—to keep the daughter unmarried—he says nothing, 
though this purpose (not its motive, which may vary) is essential 
to the type. In SD a very different purpose, though not stated, 
is implicit in the narrative. The king, unequalled in arms, his 
sole heir a daughter, proclaims fer and ner that whoever defeats 
him in joust shall have kingdom and daughter. That is, he wants 
a powerful successor. After Degare’s victory, twelve lines emphasize 
the kingdom: the king thinks it wel biset if this stranger is a 
gentleman, as he seems, and wise as valiant. The daughter gets 
one line. The king’s prowess, not his purpose, has kept her un- 
married. And the daughter’s fear of slander of her father is no 
careless “ vestigial trace of incest” (p. 56). Such slander would 
inevitably arise in the circumstances provided :—the child’s father 
a fairy and unproducible, wooers as yet excluded by the challenge, 
the king’s devotion to his daughter known. And only such fear 
could motivate adequately the secrecy of Degare’s birth and his 
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mother’s consent to expose him. It is a carefully forged link 
in a logical sequence. 

Though the original English text of SD is not extant and was 
itself possibly a translation, Mr. Faust assumes, like Mr. Slover, 
that the author must have been responsible for the confusion in 
the glove plot. He mistakenly attributes it to the mother’s in- 
struction that Degare louie only the woman the gloves fit. But this 
instruction is essential. It is intended to, and does, keep Degare 
roving, unmarried, till he meets his mother. If obeyed then, it 
would protect her from marrying her son in ignorance of his iden- 
tity. The glove test would reveal him to her (not her to him). 
Their story would end happily but tamely. But because Degare, 
naturally enough, forgets this instruction in the excitement of 
an unprecedented victory, the alarming wedding takes place. Be- 
cause he remembers this instruction later, we get an effectively 
ironical situation: Degare distracted at having married a woman 
the gloves may not fit; his mother swooning because he has married 
the one they do fit. What is wrong is the other instruction. It 
is incredible that the author should have ruined his ingenious plot 
by adding to the mother’s letter, as a reason why Degare should 
louie only the woman the gloves fit, the fact that they fit only his 
mother (AC 215 f),—the very fact he should not and, in the later 
action, does not know and a reason that makes nonsense. If not 
originally an aside to the reader and later mistakenly regarded as 
ending the letter they really followed, these lines must be an in- 
terpolation. So must also the paraphrase of them (AC 309-314) 
which interrupts the brisk narrative of Degare’s parting from the 
hermit. It is incompatible with the author’s intention that the 
mother, not Degare, shall be the recognizer and with Degare’s 
memory of the hermit’s instructions (A633 ff.). A translator’s 
misunderstanding best accounts for the eight lines which alone 
confuse the glove plot. Evidence on the whole seems to favor a 
French original for SD, but needs more searching examination than 
it has yet received. 

Apart from these “vestigial traces” of the “hack writer” 
theory, Mr. Faust’s study of the content of SD seems to me the 
most valuable yet made. 

In Part I his methods and principles are sometimes question- 
able. For example, quotation of rhymes only sometimes distorts 
the evidence (p. 36). And the steps in the argument on text 
filiation are extremely difficult to refer to because no headings 
distinguish them visually and they are interwoven with description 
of “the kind of relation” among texts. But that does not affect 
the results. Using, for the first time, all extant evidence, Mr. 
Faust accepts my placing of the Black Letter group and Dr. 
Schleich’s of MS. Rawlinson (omitted by me) and of the Percy 
Folio text in part.?- On the evidence of R he puts P outside the 
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group, attributing to contamination of P the contradictory PBL 
common variants; this agrees with my alternative, not with my 
first, account of P.* Elsewhere our three stemmas agree. Where 
they do not, Mr. Faust’s is certainly correct. 


Moriet B. Carr 
University of Minnesota 


Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism. Edited by THomas M1pDLE- 
TON Raysor. London: Constable & Co. [Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press], 1936. Pp. xvi -+ 468. 
$6.00. 


Mr. Raysor’s compilation brings together valuable material, some 
of which is not easily accessible or is here for the first time printed. 
The text comprises: (1) the lectures of 1818, mostly from Literary 
Remains, in part corrected from original manuscript fragments, 
and supplemented by reports and marginalia; (2) miscellaneous 
marginalia, from Literary Remains, periodicals old and new, 
Anderson’s Poets of Great Britain, and a set of Scott’s novels— 
those from the last two printed for the first time; (3) four early 
reviews; (4) conversations with H. C. Robinson, newly collated; 
and (5) excerpts from Table Talk, with most of H. N. Coleridge’s 
notes pruned away. An appendix includes an expanded version of 
“ Wit and Humour,” as an example of H. N. Coleridge’s egregious 
editorial methods; marginalia from Rann’s edition of Shakes- 
peare, found after Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism was pub- 
lished ; and a note by Wordsworth on Shakespeare’s Sonnets, with 
a long comment by Coleridge added. The new and hitherto un- 
collected items make up about one-fifth of the whole. 

The book does not pretend to completeness, and there is some 
inconsistency shown in its selections. For example, notes in Anima 
Poetae (e. g., on Cowper, Modern Poetry, Richardson), comparable 
to many included, have been omitted without mention. Again, a 
letter to Allsop on Scott is given (p. 338), but one to Wordsworth 
(or reference to it) on The Lady of the Lake (Griggs, Unpublished 
Letters, 11. 37) is not. This omission is strange, for in Shakes- 
pearean Criticism (11. 37) Mr. Raysor printed among the “ Collier 
Records” a briefer criticism which is similar. Other omissions 
are accounted for by an announcement, modestly made in a foot- 
note (p. 275), of a forthcoming collection of comments on religious 
writers. 

Mr. Raysor is heedless of Coleridge’s caution against judging “.a 


2 The University of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Series, II 
(1923-1924), p. 372. 
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work meant for immediate effect on one age with the notions and 
feelings of another,” when he speaks cavalierly of H. N. Coleridge’s 
“ garbling ” of his materials in preparing Literary Remains. To be 
sure, H. N. C. was far from scientific in his editorial methods, 
often interpolating freely and rearranging papers as he saw fit; 
but, even so, he erred in seeking to meet the standards of his time 
by touching up what are at best hastily written notes, and should 
not be contemned too bitterly. Nevertheless, although the changes 
are often very slight, no concession to “ aesthetic motives ” (p. 270) 
is allowed. From the editor’s point of view it is indeed unfortunate 
that so much of the faulty Literary Remains should have to be in- 
cluded in the new collection exactly as first printed. But, after all, 
these are relatively unimportant defects. The work offers new and 
uncollected materials, an authentic text as far as it is attainable, 
helpfully learned annotations in abundance, systematic arrange- 
ment, and an excellent index, all of which make it thoroughly 
useful. Very likely, devoted Coleridgeans will find here some 
assistance in meeting the challenge of F. L. Lucas’s recent dis- 
concerting criticism of “the greatest of English critics.” 

Of the new marginalia those on Scott are the most extensive (17 
pages). They more often than not belie the statement, “I do not 
regard small improbabilities, numerous as they are in Sir Walter’s 
novels—his genius overpowers them”; for Coleridge unsparingly 
bares “unnatural speech,” “useless hypocrisy” which is “ in- 
credible,” “the whole misconceived and mismanaged” fourth 
chapter of Guy Mannering, and the like. Generalization and 
analysis often consort ill. A querulous and very human Coleridge 
speaks in these notes. 


J. I. Linpsay 
The University of Vermont 


The Letters of Hartley Coleridge. Edited by Grack EvELYN 
Griccs and Eart Lesiiz Griccs. London [and New York]: 
Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. xv + 238. $5.00. 


Readers familiar with the biographical study of Hartley Coleridge 
published by Mr. Griggs in 1929 will find few new facts in the 
present collection of letters, as most of the material seems to have 
been available to him during the preparation of that work. It is 
true that the nine letters and thirteen supplementary documents 
dealing with Hartley’s loss of the Oriel fellowship in 1820 do some- 
what extend our knowledge, but previous judgment is little modi- 
fied. Derwent’s comment that the action taken, though “ severe 

. could not be said to be unjust,” was perhaps a paraphrase of 
Hartley’s own remark to him (1821) : “ however illiberally I have 
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_ treated, the very possibility of such treatment arose from my 
olly.” 

But if there are few new facts of importance, the ninety-six 
letters here collected do show more clearly than we have seen be- 
fore, the charm of Hartley’s personality and the pathos of his 
relative failure to use his talents. From 1822 until his death in 
1847 he was virtually isolated from his family, and the letters are 
substitutes for Coleridgean conversation. He writes nonsense to 
“ Snifterbreeches ” (Derwent), or begs him to please the bishop 
with his sermons; comments (1826) much like his father on 
Wordsworth’s “gasconading prefaces,” and thinks (1830) that 
Wordsworth “seems yearly less of the Poet,” but nevertheless re- 
joices in the spread of his influence ; reverences Southey’s character, 
but not his poetry; verbally trounces De Quincey, Cottle, and 
Allsop; remarks that his father never related “an anecdote or 
conversation twice alike ”; and concludes sadly: “ Neither Derwent 
nor I have much more than the family cleverness. . . . I cannot 
follow S. T. Coleridge—either to the height of his imagination— 
or to the depth of his philosophy.” More and more Hartley dwelt 
in the past, and at forty-two could write with the plaintive accent 
of age, “ Death’s shafts fly thick.” Partly this is temperament, 
but one must conclude that it is also evidence of the stuffiness of 
the twilight years of the Coleridge-Wordsworth circle. It is hardly 
accident that we find in these letters no mention of Keats, Hazlitt, 
Hunt, or the Brownings, and almost none of Tennyson; while the 
references to Byron, Shelley, Scott, and Dickens were thought too 
incidental to index. Hartley comments on an occasional review, 
takes an interest in some political and theological questions, but 
he never looks forward with freshness or with vigor. 


B. R. McEvperry, Jr. 
The State College of Washington 
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Wilmotte, M.—Le MS. V* de la Chanson 
de Roland. Paris: Droz, 1937. 50 pp. Fr. 
35. (Bull. de l’Acad. roy. de Belgique.) 
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Alighieri, Dante.— La Divina Commedia. 
Con introd., commento, note e indici a cura 
di D. Provenzal. Milano: Mondadori, 1937. 
1000 pp. 16 tav., 48 illustr., 3 disegni, leg. 

Biancotti, Angiolo.— Poeti di Piemonte. 
Torino: Montes, 1937. 38 pp. L. 5. 

Biondolillo, F.—Dante creatore del dolce 
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Curti, Cesare.—Dante Alighieri. Milano: 
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Debenedetti, Zaccaria Santorre.—Lezioni 
di filologia romanza raccolte nella R. Uni- 
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Debiase, Alfredo. — Letteratura italiana. 
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Quattrocento. Napoli: Federico e Ardia, 
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De Michelis, Eurialo—Omaggio a Gargiulo. 
Osservazioni a Luigi Russo. Fiume: Termini, 
1937. 52 pp. L. 7. 

De Rosa, A.— Osservazioni sul pensiero 
politico di A. Manzoni. Napoli: tip. La 
Nuovissima, 1937. 52 pp. 

De Sanctis, Francesco.—Saggi e scritti 
critici e vari. Vol. v: Studi su Alessandro 
Manzoni con appendice delle principali liriche 
e delle tragedie del Manzoni stesso. A cura 
di L. G. Tenconi. Sesto San Giovanni: 
Barion, 1937. 397 pp. 

Devoto, Giacomo.—Pascoli e la lingua ita- 
liana moderna. Firenze: Sansoni, 1937. 
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Giordani, Pietro—Lettere. A cura di G. 
Ferretti. 2 vols. (Scrittori d’Italia, nn. 163, 
164.) Bari: Laterza, 1937. 318; 336 pp. 

Girardini, E. — La poesia carducciana. 
Udine: Ist. delle edizioni acad., 1937. 97 pp. 

Gismondi, Antonio. — Processi Pascoli. 
(Letture pascoliane). Firenze: Sansoni, 
1937. 22 pp. L. 3. 

Goss, Elsa.—Il teatro di Pirandello. Ge- 
nova: Costa, 1937. 94 pp. L. 5. 


Guarnieri, Silvio—Saggio su D’Annunzio. 
Firenze: Parenti, 1937. 159 pp. L. 10. 


Leopardi, G.—Canti. Nuova edizione g 
cura di L. Ginzburg. (Scrittori d’Italig), 
Bari: Laterza, 1937. 270 pp. L. 20. 

Losacco, Michele. — Indagini leopardiang, 
Lanciano: Carabba, 1937. 356 pp. L. 26, 

Olschki, Leonardo.—Storia letteraria delle 
scoperte geografiche. Studi e ricerche, Fj 
renze; Olschki, 1937. 231 pp. L. 50. 

Orvieto, Angelo.—Pascoli e i suoi amid 
al tempo della “Vita Nuova.” (Lettum 
pascoliane). Firenze: Sansoni, 1937. 28 pp, 
L. 


Russo, Luigi. — Corso su Vittorio Alfieri, 
Anno accademico 1936-37. Pisa: R. Uni 
versita di Pisa, 1937. 333 pp. 

Sanminiatelli, Bino.—La natura nell’arte 
di Pascoli. (Letture pascoliane). Firenge; 
Sansoni, 1937. 28 pp. L. 3. 

Santoro, Mario.—Pietro Bembo. Napoli; 
A. Morano, 1937. 216 pp. L. 12. 

Sorbelli, Albano.—Inventari dei mano 
scritti delle Biblioteche d’Italia. Vols. txm 
e LXIV: manoscritti nella Biblioteca Maldotti 
di Guastalla [a cura di Aldo Cerlini]. 
renze: Olschki, 1937. xxiv + 206; 230 pp 
L. 160. 

Vossler, Karl, Riccardo Bachelli.—Ne 
centenario di Giacomo Leopardi. Padova; 
Cedam, 1937. 37 pp. L. 6. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Doyle, H. G.—G. Ticknow, with Ti’ 
“Lecture on the Best Methods of Teaching 
the Living Languages. Washington: 5500, 
33 St. N. W., 1937. 37 pp. $0.50. 
XXII.) 

Eilers, G.—O Brasileiro. Lehrbuch @ 
Landessprache Brasiliens. Heidelberg : Groos, 
1937. 293 + 76 pp. 

Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Kulturgeschichte 
Spaniens. In Verbindung mit M. Honecker 
u. G. Schreiber hsg. von H. Finke. Wh § 
Miinster: Aschendorff, 1937. iii + 461 pp. 

Giese, W.—Contrib. al estudio del pro 
blema del] antiguo tocado corniforme de las 
mujeres vascas. Hamburg: Evert, 193%. 
14 pp. 

—— Nordost-Caidiz. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1937. v + 254 pp. (ZRPh., Beiheft 89.) 

—— Waffengeschichtliche u. Termine 
logishe Aufschliisse aus katalan. lit. Denk 
miilern des 14 u. 15 Jh. Barcelona: 1936, 
35 pp. 

Rubio, A.—La Critico del galicismo @ 
Espafia (1726-1832). Memwico: Ed, de 
Universidad nacional, 1937. 229 pp. 


Schultz, H—Das modale Satzgefiige im 
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THE WORKS OF EDMUND SPENSER: A VARIORUM EDITION. 


— by Epwin GrEENLAW, CHARLES G. OsGoop, FREDERICK 
MorGAN PADELFoRD and Ray HEFFNER 


Book I, prepared by Professor Padelford; Book II, under the editorship of 
the late Edwin Greenlaw; Book III, edited by Professor Padelford; and 
Books IV and V, edited by Ray Heffner, have been published: The re- 
maining book of the Faerie Queene will soon be published. 

Each volume is to contain from three-fifty to five hundred pages and is 
being printed in a form worthy of its importance. The Faerie Queene, to 
be completed in six volumes, which will not be sold separately, will be 
billed to subscribers as issued, at six dollars net the volume. A descriptive 
circular will be sent on request. 


A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS OF EDMUND 
SPENSER PRINTED BEFORE 1700. By Francais R. JOHNSON. 

75 pages, 11 reproductions of early title-pages, 4to, $2.75. 
In the preparation of this bibliography the author examined personally over half 
the copies of the rarer editions of Spenser now in American libraries, including the 
libraries of private collectors. In addition, the copies in all other public libraries, | 


both in America and Great Britain, having important Spenser en were 
checked by correspondents. 


TWO CENTURIES OF SPENSERIAN SCHOLARSHIP, 1609-1805. 
By JEWEL WURTSBAUGH. 183 pages, 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 
This volume is a study of the editions of Edmund Spenser’s writings, from the 
Faerie Queene folio of. 1609 to the Variorum of 1805. Within these temporal 
limits the author traces the history of the text itself, of its exegesis, of Spenserian 


criticism and research, and of the literary taste of the times, insofar as that taste is 
reflected in the reading and study of Spenser’s poetry. 


SPENSER’S THEORY OF FRIENDSHIP. By CHaries G. SmiTH. 82 
pages, 8vo, $1.25. 
This volume comprises a series of researches which endeavor to throw some new 
light on Spenser's virtue of friendship in the Faerie Queene. The points of view 
reached are corroborated by material widespread in Spenser's literary environment. 
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The irrepressible KASTNER again! 
He redoubles his international fame with 
DIE VERSCHWUNDENE MINIATUR 


A genuine thriller by one of the most popular 
authors of present-day Germany | 
A gay, highly diverting and humorous detective yarn with an unwittifig 
scapegoat, a crime ring, police and detective forces, a daring midnight 
hold-up, plenty of surprises—all delicately interwoven with the esseritial 
thread of romance. 


For intermediate classes. Questions to insure comprehension. 
Amusingly illustrated. 


Edited by O. P. SCHINNERER, Columbia University 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO — ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON . 


Henry Holt and Company Presents 


A NEW COLLECTION OF MODERN SHORT STORIES 


CONTAINING 


Ernst Wiechert’s DER TODESKANDIDAT, Walter Flex’ Diz WUNSCHBUBLEIN, 
Karl Waggerl's LANDSTREICHER, Rudolf Binding’s W ELHNACHTSLEGENDE, 
Georg Britting’s HocHwasser, Hans Carossa’s TAGEBUCH IM KRIEGE and 
Aus Fiiurunc Gexeir, Ina Seidel’s Der Rerrer, Paul Ernst’s Das 
SPUKZIMMER, Hanns Johst’s MuTTER OHNE Top, Hans Franck’s Lin 
Linck, Wilhelm von Scholz’ ALBRECHT Diners ERLEBNIS and Werner 
Beumelburg’s SEGELFLUG. 


ZWOLF DICHTER DER GEGENWART 


Edited by MARGARET JEFFREY and JOHANNA VOLBEHR ($1.10) 
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